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AMERICAN MERINO SHEEP 
REGISTER ASSOCIATION. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Ameri_ 
can Merino Sheep Register Association was 
held in the city of Jackson, Mich., commenc- 
ing at 10:30 o’clock on Thursday, Dec. 9th, 
holding over until Friday noon. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the President, J, 
P. Dean. The committee on programme 
made their report, which was adopted, mak- 
ing it the order of business of the meeting. 
Pursuant to a vote the President appointed 
the following committees: On credentials, 
R. O. Logan, C. L. Short, W. E. Kennedy. 
On constitution and by-laws, A. H. Craig, 
Wisconsin; R. O. Logan, Michigan; P. O. 
Frayer, Ohio; O. L. Short, and W. E. Ken- 
nedy, Michigan. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The committee on credentials reported 
all members present entitled to vote, and 
the following States represented by dele- 
gates: Ohio, Wisconsin, Kansas and Min- 
nesota. 

President J. P. Dean then read his annual 
address, which was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Officers and Members:—It 
is with pleasure that 1 welcome you 
as members and patrons of _ the 
of the American Merino Sheep Register As- 
sociation in its first meeting among the 
sheep breeders of Michigan. We welcome 
you to our State, to our county and to its 
representative city, Jackson, hoping that 
our short meeting here will be amutual bene- 
fit to each of us, socially, and also beneficial 
to us in our aim toimprove the sheep industry 
which to-day is one of the grandest indus- 
tries of this nation; and, gentlemen, we 
each of us have duties to perform in this 
work whether breeders or members, or, as 
we all ought to be, both breeders and mem- 
bers. As breeders we must look to the im- 
provement of our flock, when arises the vital 
question: How shall we best doit? First, 
we must study the flock, studying the indi- 
vidual merit of each animal, looking first 
for the stimulus of development, which is 
the constitution. Second, its origin of vi- 
tality, the dairy qualities, and last the great 
object desired, which is the fleece. And with 
these requisites a breeder may, by discard- 
ing all animals that do not develop these in 
themselves or their progeny, build to his 
ideas of perfection. If his taste or ambition 
leads to the perfection of fashionable beauty 
or symmetry of form, he has the great fun- 
damental principles from which to draw, 
but if he lacks in constitution his efforts are 
in vain. Without constitution we stand-as 
a ship without a rudder, a mariner without 
a compass, and a life without a purpose. 

You may place in the hands of some men 
the best flocks of te-day and in twenty-five 
years you would not buy them for mere 
grades; while, on the other hand, give some 
breeders the care of the culls of any flock for 
the same length of time and they will produce 
a flock more valuable than the ancestral 
blood of any degenerated race. 

Second, we must not use any but the best 
animals to stud our flocks, and this may be 
amore intricate question than the former, 
the proper selection of a steck ram. 

We are all liable to differ in opinion, as 
regards the selection, but the main points 
are the same, whether plein or stylish, viz: 
namely, first constitution and size, second 
form, and last fleece. 

But at all hazards de not blacken the 
Merino’s face nor eompelthem to wear upon 
their backs a dust brush or foot-mat. If 
jine wool is preferable, can not fine mutton 
suit the taste as well. 

As members we must first fully uphold 
and support our Association, and not ina 
crisis, as of the past, somewhat of. the 
present, lose all interest, and totally aban- 
don the register. 

Certainly, pedigree does not make a model 
sheep, but it is valuable just in the propor- 
tion that it is properly applied. Alone it 
will ruin the best flock in existence, or if 
properly applied it will build up the poorest, 
taking into consideration two things, the 
manner of breeding and the quality of the 
sheep bred. Wemust induce new members 
to join us, for the growth of an Association 
is its life, and the moment it ceases to grow, 
so soon its downward p’ commences. 
The growth of this Association since the 

first meeting of a few of the representative 
breeders of Wisconsin, for the formation of 
a National Register Association, has been 
very satisfactory; to day we stand represent- 
ed in fourteen States, with three hundred 
members and about twelve thousand sheep; 
but let this be just the dawn of progress, each 
one of us trying to push the American Meri- 
no Sheep Register Association higher and 
farther, ever looking to the interest of the 
Society. 

Suggesting to the convention 2 committee 


» 


for a revision of the constitution and by- 
laws, I wish to each member and to this As- 
sociation marked progress, so that one year 
hence we may meet again standing a united 
body for the improvement of the sheep in- 
dustry. 

The officers then read their annual re- 
ports. These were followed by a paper from 
R. O. Logan, of California, Mich., entitled, 
‘*Where Are We Drifting,’? which was as 
follow: 


The sheep industry of America is 
among the greatest enterprises of the 
agricultural world, there is nothing by 
which labor is _ better remunerated, 
nothing that yields better returns on 
the money invested; for for we reap two 
crops annually from our flocks, the wool and 
the lambs. The wool product is one of 
gigantic proportions, about 350,000,000 Ibs. 
yearly, which always finds a ready market at 
remunerative prices, bringing ready money 
into the hands of the farmer at a season of 
the year when there seems to be little else 
that can be readily converted into cash. 
There are times, however, when prices rule 
so low for wool, that it has a tendency to 
discourage many breeders, but even then the 
relative value compares quite favorably to 
that of any other product of the farm; prices 
fluctuate as regards both sheep and wool, 
and it usually takes about six years for the 
ebb and flow of prices, and it is almost in- 
variably the case when prices are extremely 
low for sheep, every one is anx- 
ious, and some are even determined to 
sell no matter how great the sacrifice—then 
on the contrary when prices are inflated 
every body wants to purchase. 

According to statistics the medium wool 
commands a better price now than fine wool, 
and why is this? Is it because the American 
Merino full blood is too fine? Oh, no! not ex- 
actly; but simply this, that two 
extremes have been given greater atten- 
tion, the coarse and the fine. Now 
in this case, the common breeder 
of the native wood ranger, raising sheep for 
the market, will find a lucrative employment 
by coupling his flock of coarse wool ewes 
with a good selection of a thoroughbred Me- 
rino ram, and thereby increase the weight 
and improve the quality of fleece without de- 
creasing the weight of careass. 


There has been a great deal said about 
crossing and a great many experiments 
made, and no breeder should be led by any 
false notions of economy to use anything 
but a thoroughbred sire on his flock. In case 
he owns the common natives of the country, 
the use of a well bred sire is all the moreim- 
perative, for nowhere else will the evidence 
of his power to transmit his characteristics 
be seen than on common stock; the sire is 
usually half the flock. Let an individual es- 
tablish in his mind a standard as to form 
and quality to which he desires to bred them, 
bend every energy to this end, select only 
good, strong, healthy ewes, or as nearly up 
to that type as his means will admit, then 
take a look among substantial breeders fora 
good ram to place with his selection; and 
right here too much care cannot be exer- 
cised, for it might take years of toil to cor- 
rect the result of an error committed at the 
beginning. To be sure it will cost more to 
procure a first class ram than a common one, 
but the profits from the use of a good sire 
worth $60 or $70 on aproperly cared for flock 
of seventy-five ewes will usually wipe out 
the difference between that and an inferior 
animal worth eight or ten dollars in one 
year’s breeding. 

The experiment of crossing coarse wool 
rams on fine wool ewes will always prove a 
disastrous failure; it ysually produces a.grade 
of wool that is not desirable owing to its 
variety. The result is generally a light dry 
and tough wool to cut, and frequently a sur- 
face on the sheep of little fine wrinkles over 
which it is difficult to shear. Another per- 
nicious habit prevails to an alarming ex- 
tent among breeders of fine wools, the prac- 
tice of incestuous inbreeding, which cannot 
be too severely denounced, and if continued 
in will eventually result unfavorably by pro- 
dueing weak puny lambs, susceptible to 
disease and more readily succumbing to 
its ravages; and any one following this prac- 
tice is undeserving the patronage of the 
American breeder. 

There is a strange infatuation in having 
a heavy fleece, and breeders of fine wools are 
becoming intoxicated with the wild ambition 
to produce a fleece weighing the greater 
number of pounds, and this too often with- 
out due regard to quality, and herein I am 
almost let to the conclusion that public 
shearing matches are a mistake and a delu- 
sion. The ambition to produce a heavy 
fleece cannot receive any too much encour- 
agement provided the standard of excellence 
can at the same time be improved; then and 
not till then should this department of the 
enterprise be considered worthy the atten- 
tion of the American breeder, for what can 
the object be in producing 25 to 40 lbs. of 
wool, or rather some foreign substance 
which instead of enhancing the value 
only deteriorates it and occasions an 
enormous shrinkage consequent to cleans- 
ing; and in some cases yields a 
fewer number of pounds of less de- 
sirable wool than is sometimes obtained 
from a lighter fleece that has obtained a 
greater length of staple, for it is not infre- 
quently the case that some dense short and 
very oily fleece preponderates over one that 
will cleanse out more wool of superior excel- 
lence. Then would it not be better and far 
more profitable to produce a fleece weighing 
fifteen pounds worth thirty cents per pound; 
than one of thirty pounds worth one shil- 
ling per pound. I do not argue that fifteen 
pounds should be the maximum weight of a 
fleece, but the ratio value is a consideration 
worthy of notice. If public shearing matches 
tend to produce asuperabundance of foreign 
material only to be cleansed away, demand- 
ing ine labor and facilites for hand- 
ling it, the practice cannot be discontinued 
any too soon, for it costs as much to trans- 
port one thousand pounds of refuse matter 
as it does to ship thesame numberof pounds 
of pure wool, thereby entailing loss to the 
producer. , 

There is one branch of this industry that 
cannot be too highly commended or receive 
any too much attention and encouragement, 
that is breeding sheep for the show ring; 
and the executive board of agricultural asso- 
ciations should see to it that ample pre- 
miums should be awarded to give impetus 
to this ambition, for there sheep are judged 
according to their merits; size, symmetry, 
style of fleece, length of staple and quality 
of fibre are all taken into consideration in 
the general make up of the animal, and any 
judicious breeder will select only those for 
exhibition that are of a high type, that will 
scale the greater number of points and not 
make the pounds and ounces the zenith of 
his ambition. Let every breeder bend his 
energies to this end; lay some stepping 





stone, begin some superstructure on which 
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succeeding generations can successfully con- 
tinue this great American industry. 


By motion all persons not members of the 
Association, were invited to take part in the 
discussion of this, and other papers that 
may be read before the meeting. An inter- 
esting discussion of the paper followed, by 
R. D. M. Edwards, C. M. Fellows, of Man- 
chester, W. E. Kennedy, John Bell, and the 
author of the paper, he ably defending the 
exceptions taken to his paper by the other 
members. 

The next paper read was ‘‘ Sheep-Raising 
and Wool-Growing in Kansas,’”’ hy E. Cop- 
land, of Kansas. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen—It is 
difficult for us to appear at your interesting 
meeting, as the distance to Jackson is about 
eight hundred miles; it would be rather an 
expensive trip, although we would like to 
be with you very much;but not being able 
to have that pleasure, we will inform you 
by letter how the sheep business is in South 
Kansas, and also of our mode of handling 
sheep: 

Sheep are mostly handled here in large 
bands, say from 500 to 3,000 in a herd, and 
most all are grade Merinos. Very few of 
the mutton breeds are seen here. We keep 
our sheep in summer on the prairie grass; 
but many of them subsist in corn-stalk fields 
from fall until spring, and oftentimes with 
nothing more than a barb-wire fence to pro- 
tect them from bad storms. But for our 
part we fiandle them differently, and on a 
plan of our own. We herd our sheep, or run 
them in pastures on wild grass in sum- 
mer, and in the fall as long as the grass re- 
mains green, as it contains more fattening 
qualities while in its green state than any 
tame grass we can get; and then when the 
wild grass dies down we turn in blue grass 
pasture and feed a little corn each day to 
make it equal to wild grass feed. 

We feed our lambs bran and threshed oats 
once a day all summer in troughs. We do 
that by building a pen in the center of their 
resting place at night, with portable panels, 
and we have one or two boards hung en 
hinges to raise and fall, and we have the 
opening high enough to admit the lambs at 
will but low enough to keep the ewes out. 
In that pen we have our troughs, and put 
our feed in once a day, in the evening. 
When the sheep come in at night, the lambs 
will soon learn to goin after their feed as 
thick as blackbirds. By this plan of feeding 
we get a fine growth on our lambs the first 
year. Will say there are many of our lambs 
that will weigh ninety pounds now. We 
feed them all the corn and fodder they will 
eat the first and second winters, but we do 
hot feed our breeding ewes quite all the corn 
they will eat. In winter we feed them 
enough to keep them in good order, and 
after their lambs drop we feed them all they 
will eat of corn, threshed oats, or sheaf oats, 
with a reasonable share of bran and man- 
gel-wortzel beets, until the grass is good to 
turn out on. 

It may seem strange to some that we feed 
the sheep all the corn they will eat and they 
do not slip the wool. Will say that can be 
easily done by starting to feed in small 
quantities, and gradually raising their feed 
once a week, little by little, till they get on 
fullfeed. Sheep never are on full feed un- 
til they belch up their corn while chewing 
their cuds. 

The writer has had something te do with 
sheep off and on for the last forty years, and 
finds it a good plan, in order to make strong 
and heavy wool, to keep fat sheep the year 
round, as a sheep cannot make wool very 
fast while in poverty. 

Will say that we have not a large flock 
of sheep; we have between six and seven 
hundred, and that is as many as we can 
handle and keep properly. 

This is a good country for wool-growing, 
as our winters are usually dry, compared 
with more eastern states, and never very 
eold; therefore it don’t take as much of the 
feed to keep up the animal heat. Sheep 
men are feeling better here than they were 
when taking panic prices for their wool. 

This is November 11. We finished breed- 
ing ewes to-day. We have our lambs drop 
in March and April, as we always expect 
wild grass by the 12th of April. We keep 
our best home-raised rams for our own use, 
and when we buy rams to get new blood we 
buy the best we can find; but we do not like 
to use a ram with an ewe fleece, regardless 
of what his other good qualities might be, 
and seldom breed a short stapled ewe to a 
short stapled ram, as it is liable to breed a 
short stapled lamb. It is hard to keep as 
many as four hundred ewes all of one type, 
so that when I find an ewe that is faulty, I 





try and counteract the fault with the rain, 





except our best ewes; those we breed to our 
best rams, and from them we expect to get 
our best stock rams and show sheep. They 
do not always come out that way, for my 
observation tells me that it takes forty good 
ewes of any of our flocks to breed one first- 
class ram a year, and sometimes it takes 
three years to get one. And ij this be true, 
you see our American Merino sheep is a long 





way from perfection; yet w' I was in 
Vermont three years ago a er there 
told me that they had their sleep bred to 
perfection, and at the same time he had on 


his farm a fine ram he called Standard, 
which he had sold for the sum pf two thous- 
and dollars to go to Australia, and over the 
hill in a back pasture we fould about cigh- 
teen rams that I suppose he offering to 
some ram buyer for fifteen dol per head, 
to be shipped west, with whic to improve 
western sheep. 

But at the same time the no sheep is 
my kind of a sheep, and when we look back 
to the importations, and see what thay were 
then and see what they are now, | for one 
reel "hie well satisied with %jjevimprove- 
ment. ‘ 

Some time ago I saw in the American 
Sheep Breeder of Mr. Ray’s reading some 
ancient letter from Mr. Atwood’s flock re- 
cord, showing it somewhat deviating, but at 
the same time Mr. Ray spoke in great praise 
of the purity of the Paular bloods and 
straight breeding, and failed to show it 
clearly, te my mind; and I will simply ask 
Mr. Ray if he cam inform us where we can 
find a few ewes and rams that are strictly 
pure Paulars, and have never been in any 
way intermingled with any dther Cabanas 
er bloods from the importation to the pre- 
sent time? 

I will say Iam a practical breeder but I 
do not claim to be a perfect one; the head 
of no one man is large enough to supersede 
all others in breeding, so we need the help 
of each other. Iam free to say the breeding 
part baffles my skill more than all the bal- 
ance of sheep husbandry eombined, for 
sometimes I will make a mistake and only 
see it when the lamb comes to maturity. I 
like some grease on a sheep, but I do claim 
that there is a stopping place on grease and 
on body wrinkles, as an over quantity of 
grease oftentimes causes a low censtitution, 
and many body wrinkles most always give 
& poor quality of wool. In my breeding I 
aim to get a large square-built sheep, with a 
geod thigh, and good back, with a good 
front and a good tail, with amedium amount 
of grease and rather a plain body; and when 
I see a flock of that kind I ¢eall them a good 
all-purpose flock. 

A few words more and I am done, and 
that is, I am well pleased with the American 
Sheep Register and its ruliag, as it often- 
times brings things to light that we weuld 
fail to get without it. 

Hoping you will have a prosperous meet- 
ing, with harmony, I assure you my best 
wishes are with you. 


Discussion on the paperfollowed by A. 
H. Craig, C. S. Miller, R. D. M. Edwards 
and John Bell. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Ex-Gor. Blair, of Michigan, delivered an 
able and telling address ou the tariff, its re- 
lation to the sheep industry of our country, 
which we cannot present for publication, as 
it was not written out. Hy¢ said among other 
things that the tariff quejtion has been de- 
cided a very complex stbject, but a good 
deal of the complexity, he thought, is im- 
agination. Congress is pmpowered, dy the 
constitution, to levy import duties. From 
this arose our tariff laws and since the sec- 
end Congress our sta books have not 
been without tariff la’ The first object of 
a tariff is the raising of a revenue and the 
second is the protection of home industry. 
Frequently tariff is paid entirely by the for- 
eign producer and none of it is paid by the 
consumer. Supposing a case where the sup- 
ply can be furnished in this eountry; the for- 
eigner cannot get bis product here at all 
without paying the tariff and he will have to 
sell at American prices. One ebject of a 
protective tariff is to home indus- 
tries. If at the beginning of the war the 
South had had the and manufaetur- 
ing facilities that we of the North had we 
could never have whipped them in the world. 


We could make guns cannon, ammunition, 
blankets, etc., and they could not. I have 
seen it stated that tle wool product of the 


United States only brings to the farmers 
$66,000,000 per annim, but this is quite an 





item to the farmers’ pocket-books. The 
woolen manufacturers of New Englana 
would like to have the tariff taken off of 
wool so they can buy from the pampas of 
South America for 13¢ or 2 cents per pound. 
This would drive the American farmer out 
of the wool business. He was in favor of 
keeping the tariff on wool and thus benefit 
the farmers of the country. Some time ago 
the manufacturers got their heads together 
and made a drive at the wool industry and 
took off some of the tax, and the industry 
has suffered largely thereby. Wool is not 
given so much protection as some other 
things, but the farmers demand equality or 
anti-tariff men will learn that the farmers 
lave votes and will use them. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the speak- 
er for his interesting address. 

There was a discussion on the subject 


“Does Housing end Surfacing add to or | 


detract from the real value of the Merino 
sheep,’’ which was participated in by Messrs. 
Edwards, Bell, Kennedy, Logan and Short. 

W. E. Kennedy, R. D. M. Edwards and 
F. M. Dean were appeinted a committee to 
meet with the Executive Board of the Mich- 
igan State Agricultural Society to request 
said Society to so arrange their premium 
list that sheep registered in the American 
Merino Sheep Register may compete as reg- 
istered sheep with these registered in other 
registers. 

FRIDAY MORNING .SESSION. 

The Committee on Constitutien and By- 
Laws made their report, recommending a 
number of changes, which were adopted and 
will be printed and sent to each member. 

The following were each elected on first 
ballot as officers of the Association for the 
coming year: ‘ 


President—J. P. Dean, Napoleon, Mich. 
Oo alenpmaamtitianae Reed, Horton, 

c! 

Secretary—R. D. M. Edwards, Horton, 
Mich. 

Treasuror—A. D. Whitmore, Spring 
Prairie, Wis. 

Directors—E. Copland, Douglas, Kansas; 
Elijah Lattermore, Port Clintoa, Ohio; C. S. 
Miller, Caldwell, Wis.; O. L. Short, Onsted, 
Mieh.; Ancil Ward, Angola, Ind. . 

Registering Oommitiee—W. C. Kennedy, 
Somerset, Mich.: F. M. Dean, Pewamo, 
Mich.; D. O. Frayer, Greenwich, Ohio. | 


By a unanimous vote the place of holding 
the next annual meeting was fixed at Jack- 
son, Mich. J. P. Dean, W. E. Kennedy 
and F. M. Dean were elected a committee 
on programme. 

By vote the Secretary’s salary for the 
coming year was fixed at $300. 

This has been one of the most interesting 
and harmonious meetings of the Associa- 
tion. The sheep interest from all parts is 
reported as brightening. 

We are determined to guard our register 
against any and all things that would lower 
its standard, and we extend to all Associa- 
tions a hearty co-operation in their efforts 
to raise higher the type and quality of the 
Merino sheep, and to preserve its records 
pure to hand down to future generations. 

R. D. M. EBWARDS, Secretary. 

In his message Gov. Luce says of the 
dairy interest: ‘* There is no interest in 
the State, agricultural or otherwise, that is 
ealled on to encounter more difficulties than 
this very important one. It is attacked on 
the one side by_counterfeit products, and on 
the other by deadiy and eontagious diseases 
among cattle. The Dairymen’s Association 
ask for a smaliappropriation to aid them in 
the work of advancing aad improving dairy 
interests, and I trust that their wants may 
be favorably considered.”’ 
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The consumption of raw silk in Europe for 


‘the last year exceeded by forty per cent that 


of any other year since 1876. Ata meeting 


of sewing silk manufacturers at New York 
last week, it was agreed to advance the price 
of these goods ten per cent. The annual 
manufacture of this trade amounts to sixty 
million dollars. 


INDIAN WHEAT. 





A Kent County correspondent sends us 
the following extract, clipped, he says, from 
the Grand Rapids Democrat, and asks if its 
inference regarding the cause of the exten- 
sion of the growth of wheat in India is cor- 
rect: 

** The announcement is made of the pud- 
lication by the agricultural department of 
India a final and as close an estimate as 
possible of the wheat average and yield for 
1885-6. The total yield is 288,922,000 bush- 
els. The average yield in past years has 
been 266,373,000 bushels, so that the present 
yield is 22,549,000 bushels above an average. 
This report states that the extension of the 
railroad system is at once greatly extending 
the field of wheat cultivation in India. The 
United States by its tariff, and consequent 
prevention of trade with Europe, has done 
much to stimulate the growth of wheat in 
India, which has come up from almost noth- 
ing tp its present quantity in less than ten 


~ The extract will do well enough for those 

who have little knowledge of India, its in- 
dustrial condition, form of government etc., 
but is wonderfully far from the truth, as is 
too well-known by the inhabitants them- 
selves. The extract would seem to indicate 
that the natives adopted wheat raising as a 
remunerative business, because the United 
States had a protective tariff. Let us put 
this matter in such a shape, backed by the 
statements of an authority which cannot be 
gainsaid. In June lasta discussion was 
had in the English House of Commons on 
the Indian budget, or appropriation bill, as 
it would be called in this country. One of 
the members, Mr. Samuel Smith, who had 
been in India, and spoke from personal 
knowledge, as the English press state in 
their reports of the discussion, put the mat- 
ter of wheat growing in India in a light that 
will astonish the editor of the Demoerat. 
He said: 

** The British public are very much mis- 
taken as to the enriching influence of this 
foreign trade. The conclusions drawn from 
the enormous increase of the foreign trade 
of India are, to a large extent, delusive, 
The indian foreign trade has been develop- 
ed, to a large extent, by processes which 
have been destructive of most branches of 
native industry. The large gmount of goods 
imported represents the decay of native in- 
dustries, and the surplus of export is regard- 
ed by the natives as a tribute to England to 
pay home charges and European profits, 
Industries which formerly gave a large 
amount of employment to the people of the 

are rapidly disappearing, and the 
result is that the ryots are driven to over- 
cultivate land which is already more than 
sufficiently cropped. Another result is that 
lied to bring into cultivation 
very poor and badly irrigated soil. I do not 
imagine that the people of the country really 
realize what the decay of native industries 
means, or have any conception of the misery 
brought upon the people by the destruction 
of their handicrafts. It really involves the 
loss of a livelihood to many millions of the 
people who have been driven on to the land 
already over-cropped. I believe, if the fig- 
ures could be ascertained, it would be found 
that handicrafts by which 10,000,000 or 15,- 
000,000 people gained their living have 
been destroyed by the substitution of for- 
eign for home manufactures. The vast ex- 
port of produce has been pointed to as an- 
other proof of the great prosperity of India; 
it is viewed in a very different sense by the 
native population. The general view taken 
by the Hindoos is that these vast exports 
are, in reality, impoverishing the country. 
The people themselves are only half-fed, 
sae geist Bs gy to main- 
them more generously going abroad, 

and they cannot help this 
drain upon the very vi 


As a means of relief Mr. Smith (a free- 
trader) recommends that much of the rey- 
nue should be derived from eustoms, and 
the substitution of indirect for direct tax- 
ation, the very system now in ase in the 
United States. The picture he draws of a 
country whose industries have been para 
lyzed by. free-trade, and those who were en- 





gaged in.them driven to agriculture for 


mere subsistence and to the detriment of 
those already engaged in it, is commended 
to the careful consideration of our readers. 
It is not a pleasant one to contemplate. 
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ENSILAGE. 








In the annual report of Prof. Samne 

Johnson, of the State Agricultural College, 

as Superintendent of the College farm, the 
Professor gives his experienee and, opinions 
regarding the feeding value of ensilage, 

which we give herewith: 

The silo was filled in September last. 
The ensilaged corn came out in excellent 
condition. Continued feeding of ensilage 
only confirms me in the claims that I have 
for some years urged respecting this method 
of preserving fodder. 

Ensilage is a cheap substitute for roots, 

and gives in convenient form an appetizing, 

healthy food for our stock, during the long 
period they must be confined in stables. It 
should never be the only food ef the animal, 
but fed in connection with some grain and 
dried fodder to secure the best results. It 
has passed the trial period and has come to 
stay. Silos have been built all over the 
country, and without exception, so far as I 
can learn, when a silo has been filled pro- 
perly and its contents fed judiciously by a 
practical cattle man, it has proved satisfac- 
tory. Some visionary people who have 
seemed to think that ensilage was to revo™ 
lutionize cattle feeding and that it would 
supplement the lack of care and common 
sense in feeding and management, have as 
a matter of course been disappointed, and a 
few of our farm journals have taken special 
pains to call the attention of the public te 
these examples of failure. 

Query—lIs it because the papers, or their 
contributors, took the wrong side of this 
question on the start, and have been trying 
to prove themselves consistent ever since, 
that they maintain this antagonism? 

The English Parliament recently appoint~- 
ed a committee to investigate and report 
upon this method of preserving fodder as 
likely to be of great importance to agricul- 
tural interests. This committee, composed 
of some of the best known men in the king- 
dom, after taking a large amount of evi- 
dence from those who had built silos and 
fed ensilage, and after the most thorough 
examination of ihe subject, have made @ 
most favorable report. They say that ‘all 
the evidence seems to show that a nourish- 
ing, useful food for animals can be preserv- 
ed by this process.’? They further report 
‘that the testimony of the dairy farmers 
does not justify the assertim that dairy pro- 
ducts are injurictwly affstted by onsilagex 
but that on the contrary it distinctly im* 
proves the yield of milk and cream and the 
quality of the butter—the silos in Great 
Britain have doubled in number in the last 
twelve months—and that the evidence war- 
rants the extension and development of tlie 
system as a valuable auxiliary to the farm.” 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 








To the Bditor of the Michigan Farmer. os 
As I am a reader of your paper I send 
you these subjects for discussion: ‘*How 
long should land lie after seeding for the 
good of the soil?” ‘In what way can 
farming be made to pay best for the amount 
of labor done?” ‘‘ Which is the most bene- 
fit to the soil; to sow the large or small kind 
of clover seed?’”? ‘‘Will drainage pay Om 
level dry land for crops?’”? ‘‘ By what pro- 
cess can poor land be made to raise good 
crops?” ‘*What is the most economical 
way to feed stock for profit?’’ ‘‘In what 
condition should sheep be kept to get the 
most elastic and strongest fiber of wool #°’ 
‘*What breed of horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs is the most profitable for the farmer te 
keep and sell in the market?” ‘Does it 
pay to sow poor seed and raise poor stock?” 
Yours, for science and pro 


gress, 
A. VANHOUTER, 
Grass Laxg, Jackson Co., Jan. 3, 1887. 





[If our correspondent will open the dis- 
cussion upon any one of the subjects named, 
he will be certain to draw out a number of 
opinions. We suggest that he start the ball 
in motion.—Ep. ] 





Stock Notes. 





Mr. J. F. Runpet, of Birmingham, Oak- 
land County, has sold to Mr. J. E.’ Walters, 
of Kendallville, Ind., two registered Shrop- 
shire ewes, Nos. 196 and 197. Also, to E. 
Eaton, Caseville, Ind., two registered ewes, 
Nos. 184 and 44. 





Mr. M. B. AkMsTRONG, of North Farm- 
ingten, Oakland County, has sold to J. E. 
Walters, of Kendallville, Ind., two imported 
Hampshire Down ewes, and two ewe lambs, 
The Hampshire is not much known in 
Michigan as yet, but is highly thought-of 
in England. They resemble the Shrop- 
shires in many respects, but are larger, and 
attain heavy weights at an early age. 





In the Thoroughbred Stock Journal we 
find the following: 

‘*The Shropshire is indeed cempoun 
ef all the best material that could pany 


and is truly an epitome of all that xcel- 
lent in British sheep, as nto 


— profligacy and early ma~ 

Is ‘‘profligacy ’’ regarded as an excellence 
in Shropshire sheep? We have never heard 
them accused of it before; but perhaps they 
have latent qualities that are only known te 
the expert. We advise thos@ who have-a 
flock of Shrops to look closely after their 
morals if they have a natural tendency te 





**profligacy.”? 




























































































































































-digested. See that the horse is properly 


Corn is apt to make a horse stiff and logy. 





“THR MIGHIGAN PARMBR. 


January 10,1887. 











lt is very concentrated food as well as fat- 


tening. 
All dry feed is not the best for the horse’s 


health. It needs a few roots, apples, car- 











A Talk About Horses. 


A gentleman who has made a study of 


horses and their characteristics for years, 


and who is the owner of a number of fine 
animals, was shown by a reporter an item 
going the rounds of the press about a horse 


becoming insane. 


‘“*T do not believe there is any such thing 
oA 
horse may become wild and unmanageable 
from pain, such as toothache, or because of 


as insanity among horses,’’ he said. 


cruel and brutal treatment, or fright, but it 
is only a temporary affection. But I will 
not deny that many horsesare natural fools. 

I have in faet seen many such on which 

there was no dependance, and a character- 

istic of which is the taking up of a mouthful 
ef hay and tossing it about, making fre- 
quently no headway in eating. Such horses 
show no affection, and a stranger can drive 
them as well as one who handled them for 
years, which is not the case with an intelli- 
gent horse. One thing that makes a horse 
nervous are these fancy curb bits, which 
hurt considerably, and 1 attribute a great 
deal of this so-called viciousness to these 
contrivances. No, sir, I do not even be- 
lieve in natura! viciousness in a horse. To 
ill-treatment this is all due. Take a high- 
strung, nervous horse and it does not re- 
quire much ill-treatment to make him 
vicious. I have seen horses and owned 
them which would be perfectly gentle in 
harness and in the stable, but the moment 
they would see me take upa stick or whip 
would at once seem to change their dispo- 
sitions and try to jump upon me and other- 
wise do me harm. Out west this summer I 
eame across a black horse which had killed 
three men, and which worked six mates to 
death. He was worked twelve years day 
and night on a stage-coach. He would 
trample both men and his mates to death 
the montent they came too near him. But 
he was ill-treated, brutally treated, all the 
time. Why, every time they put a harness 
on him they would keep him goaded with a 
pitchfork so that he trembled with fear all 
the time. It was quite a sight to see him 
harnessed. After the harness was snapped 
about him a heavy rope was tied about his 
neck and then he would be clubbed over the 
head and backed out of the stall. Then 
the rope would be thrown over a beam and 
the men would take the bridle and club him 
with it on the head so as to stun him before 
they ceuld get iton. He was a large, pow- 
erful animal, and fine-looking. Yet to-day 
that horse is as gentle asa kitten. Why 
so? Because he passed into other hands 
from which hereceived kind treatment, that 
is all he needed. 

‘**T have alight sorrel horse named Rowdy, 
which I have owned about two years. He 
was very high strung and a notorious run- 
away when I gothim. The man who sold 
him to me confessed that no impression 
eould be made on the horse’s mouth. 1 be- 
gan with gentle treatment and letting him 
know I was his master, and drove him with 
a Straight bit. At the start he kicked 
straight out of the traces. Now he is sub- 
dued and gentle, and the moment I speak 
to him he obeys and will come everywhere 
to me at the sound of my voice. He hasa 
trait that causes much amusement. We al- 
low him to run in pasture with a mate. 
Rowdy was always a great fence-jumper, 
but his mate was not on the start. When 
together Rowdy would leap a fence, and 
then seeing his mate decline to follow, 
would at first coax by jumping over it 
Several times beck and forth, and at last, 
‘peeing this would not succeed, would begin 
biting the other one and pushing it with his 
nose until he eompelled it to jump. 

‘“‘While west I noticed that frequently 
horses are guided the same as oxen, with- 
out reins, and that it is very easy to teach 
them to obey in this way. It is like every 
thing else about a horse—let him have con- 
fidence in his master and he will do any- 
thing. I saw an odd instance of a balky 
horse out there. It was in Michigan and he 
was attached to a light buggy. The horse 
was very large and would weigh from 1,700 
to 1,800 pounds. They were on a level, and 
after going about eighty rods the horse stop- 
ped short and would not budge. He was 
beaten, knocked and whipped, but without 
avail. Thena yoke of oxen was brought 
up to which was attached a chain which was 
fastened around the horse’s neck. That 
horse was dragged half a mile by the cattle, 
and then was as stubborn as at first. He 
was finally left alone, and after standing 
seven hours started up all right of his own 
accord. The trouble is that when a horse 
gets balky people lose their tempers, and 
this only makes matters worse. The only 
sure remedy for a balky horse is to blind- 
fold him by bandaging his eyes. I never 
knew this to fail, as it seems to take away 
the animal’s attention from the subject over 
which he is stubborn. 


> 


How to Feed a Horse. 


Oats are the natural grain food of the 
horse. This is the popular verdict. But 
does the horse not want or need something 
else? Yes, he wants a reasonable allowance 
of good hay, clover or timothy, or the two 
combined. Oat straw is good, when the 
oats are cut before the stalk has lost all of 
its green hue. Wheat would be found a 
nourishing food for the horse, and not so 
dear as some would at first think. But it is 
very concentrated food, and all such must 
be fed with great care, and in connection 
with coarser food of some ixind. 

lf oats are crushed, or just coarsely 
ground, they will prove more nourishing. 
In England, they are passed between rollers. 
But if a horse’s teeth are good, it will gen- 
erally grind its oats pretty well. There isa 
graet difference in horses, however, in this 
respect, just as there isin men. Some bolt 
their food much more rapidly and less mas- 
ticated than others. But whatever grain you 
feed, do not let the horse drink immediately 
after. If you do, much of the grain will be 
washed out of the stomach without being 





watered a little while before eating its 
grain. 
Corn is not the best food for the horse. It 
is too carbonaceous, or heating and fatten- 
ng. Not every one wants a fat horse. Fat 
s not a sign of the best of health in either 
man or horse. It is better to sell the corn 
and buy oats with the money received for it. 


rots, potatoes, or other succulent food, as a 
relish and a regulator of the bowels. Nor is 
js all grass good for the horse, if it is to do 
any work, as most people know, we pre- 
sume. A moderate ration of grass, followed 
with dry hay, and always accompanied with 
oats, will do a horse good. The horse, like 
man and other animals, relishes a little va- 
riety, and it does him good.— National 
Live Stock Journal. : 





Horse Gossip. 





Jerome TURNER 2:15, is expected to 
reach 2:1314 the coming year. 





A REPORT from San Francisco says that a 
match race for $4,000 a side, has been made 
between Harry Wilkes and Oliver K., to be 
trotted April 2nd. 





KINGCRAFT, the thoroughbred stallion re- 
cently purchased in England by D. Swigert, 
of Kentucky, died on the passage out. This 
isa severe loss to Mr. Swigert, who had pur- 
chased him for stud purposes. 





A FREE-FOR-ALL race for a purse of 

one thousand dollars, took place at San 
Francisco on New Year's day. The entries 
were Guy Wilkes, Charley Hilton and J. Q., 
and the race was won by the firstnamed. He 
took the second, third and fourth heats in 
2:1934, 2:19%, 2:19. J. Q. won the first heat 
in 2:19, was distanced in the third. 
THe sixth volume of the American Trotting 
Register has reached us. The history of this 
work is the history of the American trotting 
horse, and it has become as standard an au- 
thority among trotting horse breeders as the 
thoroughbred stud book or the American 
Shorthorn Herd Book are among the breeders 
of those animals. Mr. Wallace has insepara. 
bly connected his name with the American 
trotter, and the strenuous and sometimes 
honest opposition to his work, so long mani- 
fested, has became dissipated as its true 
value has become known and appreciated. It 
must be very gratifying forthe publisher of 
this work to be able to say, as he does in the 
preface of this volume, that ‘*the open hos- 
tility and opposition of a very small body of 
reputable breeders are no longer manifest, 
and if any dissatisfaction exists it is to be 
found among those who have failed to get 
their pedigrees before the public with doubt- 
ful and spurious crosses in them.’’ Mr. Wal- 
lace’s faith in the value and success of his 
work has been thoroughly vindicated. 





PERCHERON HorRsES.—Hundreds of stal- 
lions are now annually being imported from 
France to the United States. The immense 
wealth they are adding tothe nation will be 
understood from the estimate that the first 
cross of a Percheron stallion with a native 
mare doubles the selling value of the colt 
when mature. The truth of this assertion 
will be apparent from the authoritative state- 
ment that the Percheron-Norman Horse Co., 
of Colorado, recently received an offer from 
large operators in New York, to contract to 
buy, at $125 per head, every colt they could 
raise during the next seven years. The ac- 
complishment of these grand results is 
greatly due to the energy of one man, to 
whom the American people are greatly in- 
debted, he having imported and distributed 
to almost every State and territory, nearly 
2,500 Percheron horses. A visit to M. W. 
Dunham’s ** Oaklawn Farm,’ at Wayne, IIil., 
will give new ideas of the magnitude of the 
horse improvement of the country. 
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Barbed Fences in Law. > 














The barbed wire fence is of comparatively 
recent origin. It is useful but somewhat 
dangerous, and the rights and liabilities of 
those who maintain such fences are perhaps 
not yet fully ascertained as to all their de- 
tails. These two principles, however, will 
be found a guide to any ordinary case: 1. 
He who maintains anything that is a source 
of danger to others is liable for any injury 
resulting therefrom. But (2) one who is 
aware of the danger and is liable to receive 
injury must take reasonable precautions to 
protect himself, and if he fails in taking 
such precautions and is injured for want of 
them he must bear his own loss. Hence, if 
A stretches a barbed wire fence along the 
highway and B is about to drive stock along 
the highway past the fence, he must while 
passing use all reasonable precaution to pre- 
vent his stock from coming in contact with 
the fence to theirinjury. If he does so and 
his stock is injured notwithstanding A is 
liable; or if the injury is of such a nature 
that it would have happened to spite of any 
such precaution A is still liable, for he can- 
not be relieved by B’s failure to do a thing 
which would have availed nothing. But if 
B acts in a negligent and careless manner 
and there ocgurs an injury which he could 
have prevented by proper conduct the loss 
is his own; it is his duty to prevent any loss 
if he can, and, failing to do so, he cannot 
recover from another no more to blame than 
himself. The division line of farms is in 
legal contemplation a mathematical line— 
length without breadth orthickness. Hence 
a fence on the line is an impossibility. It 
must be half on one farm and half on the 
other. Where by agreement of adjoining 
owners such a fence is maintained each runs 
his own risk and ean look no further than 
to himself for recompense in case of loss, 
for when he agreed to the fence he agreed 
to all its dangers. 

If A and B are adjoining owners and A 
proposes to erect a barbed wire line fence 
between them and B objects, A must set 
the fence wholly within his own land, for 
he has no right to set any part of it upon B’s 
land without B’s consent. If he place the 
fence upon his own land, but so near the 
line—say one inch within it—that B’s stock 
is still in danger while upon his own land, 
A is still liable until B knows of the situa- 
tion. But after B is aware ofthe danger he 
must protect his stock by a barrier of some 
kind upon his own land, for he cannot con- 
tinue to expose his stock to danger and then 
hold another for the loss that may occur. 
But if A place the fence so far within the 
line of his land—say some B’s 
stock cannot come in contact with it except 
by a trespass upon A’s land, A is free from 
liability, for it is B’s business to ‘confine his 
stock upon his own land and not allow them 
to trespass upon adjoining territory. But 
just how near the line of 4’s land his fence 
may be and still exempt him from liability 


.give him a good return in meat. Hence we 


and perhaps with some kind of stock a 
wider margin would be allowed than with 
others. The foregoing rnles apply to ac- 
cidents and casualties only. An injury to 
stock maliciously planned and executed 
lies at the door of the perpetrator, You will 
see that it is impossible to give a categorical 
answer as to liability for injuries caused by 
barbed wire fencing. The closest scrutiny 
into the circumstances of the individual case 
will often be required in order to locate the 
blame. The rules of law upon this subject 
are founded in the strictest justice and com- 
mon sense, but so complex may the circum- 
stances be that their application will become 
a matter of the greatest difficulty.—James 
M. McKay, N. Y. Tribune. 
Cows for Dairy Purposes. 
The Scottish Agricultural Gazette, in con- 
troverting the idea that as cows finally go 
to the block, therefore ‘they must be big 
breeds, says: ‘‘ There is a great deal of 
humbug in this doctrine, at least it is a 
humbug to thé man who selects, breeds, and 
feeds cows for the purpose of making the 
most money he can outof them in butterand 
cheese. Certain principles govern specific 
dairymen in the conduct of their business. 
1. The great object of the existence of that 
kind of cow that is the most profitable to the 
true dairyman is the product of her milk. 
2. He is selling raw material (food) to the 
cow, and she pays for itin butter and cheese. 
8. If she is not a thoroughly constructed 
butter or cheese machine, she is constantly 
wasting a partof the food she consumes, for 
which she gives no return in all the years of 
her milkproduction. This amounts in eight 
or ten years to many times more than her 
carcass could possibly be made worth for 
beef. 4. The truedairy temperament is not 
a flesh-forming temperament, at least not to 
that extent, that is the lymphatic tempera- 
ment. 5. After a cow has survived the 
years of her profitable service as a milker, 
she is at that age when it costs all, and usu- 
ally more, than itamounts to to fatten her. 6. 
After she is fattened (and that at great ex- 
pense) the price she brings is usually not 
more than that paid for the veriest scrub 
steer. 
‘* Every farmer admits that itdon’t pay to 
raise poor steers. How then can it pay to 
fatten old cows? All it needs is a practical 
business analysis of the situation to show 
that there is nothing but loss in undertaking 
to turn*a cow into beef that has been profi~ 
table for the dairy. But says the farmer, 
* What shall I do with my old cows?” We 
answer: Sell them for anything you can 
get, after having kept them as long as they 
are profitable in butter orcheese. But don’t 
‘throw good money after poor,’ by spend- 
ing a cent on such a cow to fatten her 
When feeders can scarcely come out whole 
in feeding high grade Shorthorn steers two 
years old what business has any man fatten- 
ing old cows? Thedairyman is supposed to 
be a keen, practical, business man, who puts 
the pencil to every proposition and figures 
it out. When the time hascome, let him get 
rid of his old cows for what he can get, and 
if he has any feed or labor to expend let it 
be on younger animals of the dairy type 
that will give him a good return in butter 
and cheese, or of the beef type, that will 





say there is a deal of humbug to the practi- 
cal dairymen, in very much of this meat 
talk.’’ 





American Butter in England. 


Prof. Arnold, in an address before the 
N. Y. State Dairymen’s Association, de- 
scribed the condition of some American but- 


into the gromd. It was the worst drouth for 
forty years iz Ohio. The potatoes yielded at 
the rate of about 140 bushels per acre. 
for the manure] am surethey would not have 
° yielded the s@id. These and many other facts 
that I might give, seem to me to show that 
stable manur¢ is the one and only thing that 
can insure a 


frost below six or eight inches from the sur- 
face, and on a sod eyen less than this. 
Hence the great benefit from fall plowing 
such soils to make them deeper, bnt this 
must be combined with thorough under- 
draining to make,the advantage permanent. 





Agricultural Items. 





Tne milk business in Boston amounts to 
$4,000,000 per year, and the daily consump- 
tion is 44,000 gallons. 





Kerrucxy blue grass does best on limestone 
soil, and is not azsuceess upon other kinds of 
land. When in land adapted to it, it will drive 
out other vegetation. 





Waits clover is very valuable as a pasture 
grass and will yield a fair crop of hay under 
fair circumstances; it ig a valuable food for 
mileh cows and young stock. 





THE Massachusetts Ploughman says that if 
potato scab is caused by a fungus, one would 
suppose that the spores would be propagated 
and the disease occur in the cellar or storage 
pits. We have never known such a case. 





It is said that in England it costs $91 to get 
$125 worth of milk. Mr. Robert Turnbull 
says with him the annual income from a 
Shorthorn cow, was £150, but that were it not 
for the manure and her calf she would have 
run him in debt. 





THERE are about 6,200 head of eattle on the 
island of Jersey, worth about $200 each on an 
average, and kept on land valued at $1,500 
peracre. The island-bred Jerseys are much 
smaller than those raised in America. There 
is absolutely no lime in the soil, and the eattle 
are kept on slim fare, owing to the value of 
the land, hence do not have a chanee to de- 
velop. The Jersey butter is not a favorite in 
London. 





W. D. Paruerick, in an article on the 
growing of sweet corn for the market, says it 
is an excellent. practice to put a spoonful of 
good phosphate in the hill well mixed with 
the soil, or if the seed is put in by machine to 
sow a little along the rows after the seed is in. 
This willgive the young corn a good start, 
which is important, especially with the early 
crop. He would plantin April, and says it 
the seed is covered slightly, and the hills upon 
the level, it will generally come up, in spite 
of the weather. 





Pror. E. W. Stewart, in the Country Gen- 
tleman, says that the margin in feeding, even 
most skiliful, will not stand the additional 
profits of local feed merchants, and advises 
feeders to unite and buy at wholesale. He 
says: ‘' Farmers, especially the enterprising 
ones, should do their own business and reap 
the highest reward that belongs toit. Sup- 
pose iron manufacturers and others 
should buy their raw material at a large in- 
crease on wholesale rates, how long would 
such businesscontinue? Can farmers afford 
to be so unbusiness like? They complain that 
farming does not pay. Is not here one of the 
reasons?’’ 





W.I. CHAMBERLAIN says, in the Ohio Far- 
mer: ‘* Some eighteen or twenty years ago I 
planted a small lot of Peachblow potatees 
June 1, giving them a very heavy dressing of 
stable manure inthe row. For sixteen weeks 
those potatoés grew and reveled in that ma. 
nure, though during the entire time there 
was never rain enough to soak down an inch 


But 


yield of potatoes in a dry 


to say and practice.”’ 


that too many of our poultrymen fail to ap 
preciate the benefits to be derived from a 
judicious use of these elements of food. 
Young birds especially need crushed bone 
in some form, and, as, when confined to 
yards, they cannot obtain it by scratching 
ash heaps, it must be suppliedthem. They 
need it to develop good blood, bone, flesh 
and feathers. 


for[threshing—if he were left to tell the story. 

6. The theory that eating broken shells 
super-induces the habit of breaking and eat- 
ing their own eggs in absurd. The effect is 
in the opposite direction by satisfying crav- 
ings for shell-making food. No hen ever 
learns to break ‘eggs from eating broken 
shells; but having broken an egg in the nest, 
by treading upon it or in tumbling it around, 
she easily learns how to break another. The 
feeding of more shells and other shell-mak- 
ing food is the best and, so far as I know, 
the only remedy for the habit of breaking 
eges. Egg-eating is a disease, not.a vice.— 
0. 8S. Bliss, in N. Y. Tribuue. 





Pouttry farming ought to be condueted 
in connection with ordinary farming; it is 
its only chance, and there are as many rea- 
sons why it ought to suceeed in this way as 
why it is likely to fail under the other cir- 
eumstanees referred to. The extraordinary 
question is, why the smaller occupiers of 
land who know the enormous consumption 
of geese, turkeys and fowls in this country, 
and to whom the returns they are likely to 
make are not to be disregarded, make no 
attempt to increase the number and improve 
the quality of the poultry they already have. 





Nests should be made movable, so as to 
be taken outside for cleaning, and should 
never be placed where any of the fowls can 
cause them to be filthy or roost upon them. 
The nest should never be so high as to com- 
pel effort to reach it, as the large breeds will 
prefer to lay on the ground rather than at- 
tempt to reach a high nest, even when a 
footway is provided, to say nothing of the 
fact that some hens learn to fly over a fence 
by first learning to reach a high nest. Never 
have the nest in a-barrel, or so constructed 
that the hen must jump down into it, as 
broken eggs will be the consequence; but, 
rather, so place the entrance as to permit her 
to walk in upon the eggs. The nest should 
be placed in a dark position, or so arranged 
that the interior will be somewhat dark, 
which will be a partial protection against 
egg-eating. For a flock of one dozen hens, 
four nests will be sufficient. 


-_— 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gen- 
tleman says: ‘‘ My experience as regards 
feed for laying poultry, is that there is noth- 
ing better for producing fine eggs and plenty 
of them than the best quality of wheat; be- 
sides, it gives the yolks of the eggs a richness 
and a deep orange color, which is so much 
liked for pastry in private families. I used 
to eross Leghorn hens witha Buff Cochin 
China rooster as the most suitable fowl for 
both laying and kitchen purposes; as a pass- 
ing matter, allow me to mention that in 
Germany I raised once, of a direct crossing 
a8 above, a nine months’ old cockerel that 
weighed, dressed for the’ table, an ounce 
short of seven pounds. My feeding plan 
was; in the morning wheat, at noon barley 
and vegetable refuse from the kitchen, boil- 
ed, and also scraps of meat, the more the 
better, and at evening wheat again. Wheat 
for eggs and barley for meat is what 1 used 





BONES AND SHELLS.—We regret to notice 


Within the last month we 


year.’’ 





ter he sawin London. It was packed in 
tubs weighing about 65 lbs. to the package. 
The butter was clean but highly colored, 
which injures it for the English market. It 
has been packed in an atmosphere warmer 
than that to which it was subsequently ex- 
posed, and in consequence it shrank away 
from the wood all round, and thus became 
exposed to the air. The tub had not been 
properly deodorized, and the scent of the 
wood had penetrated into the butter from 
one-third to one-halfinch deep. Below this 
the butter was as sweet and aromatic as a 
rose. But it had one great fault: it was 
salted an ounce to the pound, which is twice 
as much as the English like it. It sold for 
only 16¢., and as it was evidently the pro- 
duct of grain fed cows, it must have cost the 
producer every cent of that amount. If it 
had been seasoned rightly, and packed pro- 
perly, it would have sold 10c higher easily, 
and this instance shows how. necessary it is 
to understand one’s market, and to make no 
mistake in putting up one’s goods. This 
butter was originally a good article, but was 
spoiled by not knowing how to treat the 
tubs.. When asked how he would prepare 
the tubs the speaker said that if brine is 
used it should be poured in scalding hot, 
and this should be repeated three or four 
times during the ten days the tubs are soak- 
ing. The cover also should be deodorized. 
Another plan and a good one is to bore a 
hole in the tub, have the cover on, and in- 
sert in the hole a rubber tube leading from a 
steam generator. Then turn on the steam, 
and in a short time it will cleanse the wood 
thoroughly. In such packages butter will 
keep sound for any length of time, provided 
it is made properly. 





‘Freezing Dry Soils. 
Oue of the good effects from underdrain- 
ing is that it increases the depth to which 
frost penetrates soil, thus gradually making 
deeper the space in which plant roots may 
penetrate in search of food and moisture. 
This is a strong argument for making deep 
drains, especially on level exposed surfaces, 
where the snow is liable to blow off. No 
tile is absolutely safe from frost in our 
Northern States at a less depth than three 
feet, though a slight ‘touch of frost at this 
depth might do no harm. Drains made 
twenty inches or two feet deep are often 
disarranged from freezing, and but for the 
fact that such drains are often in hollows 
where they are protected by snow, a still 
larger pércentage of them would be spoiled. 
We catnot tell by digging in undrained 
ground how deeply frost will penetrate after 
the draining produces its full effects. For 
a number of years after a drain is made the 
frost reaches a lower level in winters equally 
cold. Dry sand sometimes freezes to a 
depth of three and even four feet in exposed 
banks. It is not possible to get a clay soil 
so dry a8 sand, and this freezing makes a 
solid barrier of ice, through which cold air 
cannot penetrate. In a clay soil, unless di- 





no one can tell. Undersome circumstances 





keeping is: clean, 
ed quarters, with 
over-stimulating food, including shell-mak- 
ing material, a constant supply of . clean 
water, no matter how cold so long as it does 
not make ice, and, quite as much as any- 
thing else, a capacious dusting-place 
receives the fullest possible benefit of 
light and heat ofthe sun. There never need 
be any ‘‘ pound of cure’’ with a flock thus 
provided for. 


fowls and turkeys injure grain by roamirig’ 


f )wls while his 


Hon. WARREN Brown, of New Hampshire, 
thinks grase #6edod with cluver will make a 
better stand, yield more hay and hold in 
longer after two or three crops of clover have 
been removed, than if sown without clover. 
Clover, he says, draws much more of its sus- 
tenance from the atmosphere, and itslengthy 
roots penetrate the subsoil, and from this 
cause it is not an exhaustive crop, After the 
second year the roots will weigh one-half as 
much as the growth above, by the decay of 
the roots the soil is made richer, and left ina 
porous condition, and is thus enabled to with- 
stand the drouth much better than similar 
lands when noclover is grown. Clover will 
yield nearly 25per cent more dry fodder tnan 
mixed grasses and contrary to general opinion 


sity of life. 
feathering, their listless attitude, their pale 
faces and combs, and by the avidity with 
which they devoured it when, to test the 
eorrectness of our estimate, we gave them 
a supply of crushed bone, which in that case 
was to be had on the fair grounds. 
birds, especially hens, need both the bone 
and the shells, the former to assist in sup- 
plying feathers, the latter to supply shell- 
making material. 
more than three cents per pound, and may 
often be had for less, it is the poorest of 
economy to deprive fowls of these neces- 
sities.—Nattonal Stockman. 


have seen hundreds of birds on exhibition 
that were evidently suffering for this neces- 
They showed it by their slight 
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As neither need cost 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 
Foonomy, Exactness and Carefulnes: 


Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. Tv high price of scales prevente 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mer y of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at sgreat reduction. The prices are so 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just inok at the prices below and judge for your- 
selves, 

No. 1—J3arn Scale. 





weighs from } pound to 900 pounds, Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicuigaAN FaRMER one year. 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No, 2—Farm Scale. 





weighs from one pound to 6,600 pounds§(3 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price +$35, and Miouie¢an FARMER one year, 


No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 
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IN 4 MINUTES. 
SAMPLE SHELLER $3.00. 
Warranted Five Years. 
Ask your merchant for it. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
ADDEESS 
GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACT’RS AND OWNERS, 
CLEVELAND, 0., Pat. Nov., 1880, 
For Circulars, and Price-List No. 11 





THE LANE & BODLEY CO., 


CINCINNATI, 





uaNUrAcrenEns oF 


SAW MILLS AND ENGINES 


purposes. An experience of thirty years 
permits us to offer the best. 
Good work at low prices. Send for circular B® 


o0i9-4m 


3-4 Size SAW SEL 


















weighs from two ce to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
8ze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $48 50 and MicnigaN FARMER one year. 

To ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, box, and fall 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platform. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti- 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of course 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Farnm=r. 

Address a'! orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT, MICH 


Lands! Lands! 


TWO MILLION ACRES 


Fine Timber, Farming 
and Grazing Lands, 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of 
Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by 
the Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ 
rates. Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 
«* What they Raise in Minnesota,’’ with 
maps. 


A. L. MOHLER, Land Commissioner, 


St.Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 
ST. PAUL, Minn. | 





























contains less woody fibre. The introduction 








of clover had 4 very beneficial effect upon 
the agriculture of England. Prof. Law gives 
clover hay a feeding value next to oil cake 
for sheep. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Paragraphs of Poultry. 

















If you have no green forage for the fowls 
in winter give them dry—if nothing else but 
a forkful of fresh, bright hay. If you are 
fussy and like to work for fun you can cook 
or steam it, as some farmers have sometimes 
done forcattle. It is safe to say that the 
allwise Creatof made no mistake in not 
adapting his cieatures to the moderm high- 
art notions of tramming with soaked food, 
and that it is better to adapt the food to the 
means. He provided for its digestion and 
let them soak ahd steam it at their disere- 
tion. Only by drops, says the Creator; a 
constant stream, says the new thegys water 
everywhere and in everything. 

2. But if you\ want to get the greatest 
benefit from the) least outlay you can give 
fowls the sweephngs of the foddering floors 
and mangers and\let them do their own sort- 





ing and cooking yith just as good results, 
and sometimes a deal better. 
8. Mr. A. W. Cheever complains that he} 


cannot get his hens to eat sunflower seeds. 
The only diffieultyl ever experienced was to 
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CRINDER. 
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A scemakell ya 
B.H. LH. ALLEN CO., 189 Water St, New York: 
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easier than raise a pint. 
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School te ron. and Cemetery Fences an: 


Sese2 


Lawn, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and ates. 


arm, Garden, Poultry Y; 





5. The man who says that the theory that 


erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


ron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
‘urniture, and other wire work. Best Wires Stretch« 
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VIRGINIA 


owns the grain. If Cheap Farms, Splendid climate. Short Mild Win- 
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LAND AGENCY. 
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prod cope EUREKA 
cenren OFT MOWER 


Witt Save FARMERS 
Time AND MONEY. @ 














REKA is the ents successful Direct 
Draft Mower manufactured. 
It will do at least one-third more work than the 
side-cut machines with same power. As the cut 
crop is untrampled, a will cure quicker, and 
sell for more mone Don’t fail to see the 
Eureka before buying Send for new 1887 Cata- 
8 


logue. Mention th a 
EUREKA Beert CO.. Utica, N. Y. 
jd4eows6t 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY |: 


—We will pay Freight.— 
Write for our wholesale offer 
to: first purchaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery Co, 


BENTON HARBOR, MIOH. 


j10-f7,21-m7,21 
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erizer Spreaders 

















SOLD THE FIRST YEAR. 
It is ~ arm W Spreader that can be attached 
to F agons. It spreads Fertilizers, 
Lime and Ashes 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO. 









Why bother with a ridg! joree or 
Sarma 







and horsemen 
superion, He handles a ridgling as 





RUNS EASY. 





TRE 
All animals ranteed. Resid 
ner in the oo coun 
H BROS, J. 





For Lumbermen and wood cut- 


ters. Cheapest and bestever made. Sefs a Saw 


4 in three minutes; also Champion Gauge for cut- 


ting raker teeth proper lene Anyone can use 

them. Sample ¢ oe a mail on receipt of #1. 

Circulars free. ee Montrose, Pa. 
t 











Saw Mill, Suitable for 1 Threshing Enin. 


Carriage 14 feet long; trackway complete. For 
sawing dimension stuff, pickets, ete., or for 
‘ flitching’’ after large mills. Friction backing 
rig; fast and slow feed. Price, $150 with 42-inch 
saw. Send for illustration. EaeLe MAcHINE 
Works Ce., Indianapolis, Ind. d28-3t 
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What E One Know. World Cyclopedia. vi 
Farm and use ’ Useful totam, 
Family clopedia. ears Before Mast, 
®) Civil W Peoples’ His’ fU. ;.. 
Popalar Hintey + na “wt gh 


*After January Ist, 81. 95 wun Weekly. : 
Over 200 others toselect . **Noother eoer 
offerssuch rmen dine pny low ces.’’ Any 
k and Weekly one year, all post-paid, $1.15 cetyl! 
Without premium, 65c, for a short time. 13- 
tion Guaranteed. Reference, oe. e. Pg 
ARSONS, Mayor, Rochester. Sample 
Subscribe while the offer is open. Srery oer filed, 
RuRaL Home Co., LTpD., Rochester, N. Y. 
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GIBBS Gane PLow 
IN STEEL, 
CHILLED ‘AND 
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BUCHER & GIB GIBBS PLO\ PLOW 60., , Canton, 0, 


J. A. HOFFMAN, General A 
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Patented Reve 218 MACHINE 


Surpasses all other wire and Da cage fence machines, 
for making strong and durable fences in the field, 
that no stock will break down. On rough, billy 
ground, it keeps pickets perpendicular whieh no 
Other machine wil! do without constant ee eed 
It is easy kg mendia, uses any kind of pickets, and 
any size o rite for circular and price. 


WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO.. Richmond. lad- 
my4eowi6t 


GEM. SOUTHS 


THE BEST VERTICAL MILL. 
IRON AND STEEL FRAME, 


FRENCH BUHRS. ¢ 


Write for Ky ~s tive ve tee. 
lar. Mention this paper. a 
Straub Machieery Co, = 


Cincinnati, 
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ENGLISH SHIRE HORSES, 
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successfully as a straight job. He spays the mare from the 
vagina. Send for circulars, J. W. LUOAS, Barrizy Cuezx, Micu. 
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UNION NURSERIES 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1867, 
Our stock is excellent and embraces all leading 


hardy varieties of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Small Fruit Plants, etc., etc. 

We give ——— yoo to individual orders 
and me pooneed to correspond vith those pre~ 
ft tp & uy direct from. headquarters. Our 
facilities for packing dealers’ orders are excellent, 

Fe unrecrpuce we offer the _ 

ers 









have used our seeds, Buy erat Vick’s Seeds at 
quarters. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester, N. Y.- 
50° USE, FSrous 
CORN SHELLER. 
WILL SHELL A BUSHEL OF cont. 
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HEDGES AND THE OSAGE 
ORANGE. 





FAIRLAnp, Dec. 24, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have read with interest many articles in 
regard to the Osage orange hedge, and feel 
that I might say a word. I will say of the 
article taken from the Grange Visitor tn 
regard to having a fence about one-third of 
the time, wonder where the fence was the 
other two-thirds. He says it impoverishes 
the land from 16 to 80 feet on each side. 
Now I have lived by the side of a hedge 
fence a great many years, and did not see any 
more difference in the crops two feet away, 
than there was 20 rods, for that matter. He 
says: ‘*‘ The average farmer will plant some 
and harvest at reasonable times of the year. 
It is his habit or way. But the average 
farmer of this country will not cultivate, 
trim, slash, wire down, do and perform 
each, all and everything necessary to grow 
and maintain a hedgefence.’’ Now a farmer 
who will not take the necessary care of a 
hedge to make it a good fence, I think 
will not take the necessary care of any 
other kind of a fence to make it a good one. 
And as for the Dayton hedge company, they 
may do and they may not do what they 
claim todo. But Ido know that they do 
not claim to make a fence in three years, as 
he claims they do. I think that he is a lit- 
tle mistaken about that part of it. Now I 
think that an Osage orange hedge will make 
as good a fence as any, with as little cost to 
keep in repair as any other. 

J. H. BADGER. 





How Many Varieties to Plant. 


J. ¥F. C. Hyde madethe following remarks 
before the meeting of the New England 
Farmers’ Club, during a discussion on the 
cultivation of the apple, reported for the 
Massachusetts Ploughman: 


**In raising pears for market, three or 
four varieties are the most advantageous, 
and five would be the outside limit. For 
pears for home use I would extend the list, 
but twenty varieties would be a wide range. 
With apples, two or three varieties and per- 
haps not more than one, would be the best 
limit in raising for market. If you have an 
apple orchard of 100 trees a large proportion 
of them should be Baldwins. This recalls 
the story of what was said to the young 
man who asked for advice. Hesaid: “I 
want to plant an orchard of 100 trees,’’ and 
the man told him, ‘‘plant 75 of them Bald- 
wins.’? Then hesaid: ‘‘ Wait a minute, I 
guess you had better plant 25 more Bald- 
wins.”’ Thatis about the way it is and 
will continue to be, if the Baldwin does as 
well asit has done in the past. Now many 
young men, beginners, novices, make this 
mistake of planting too many varieties. 
Some may say: ‘‘Why have so many 
varieties when you only want to make use 
of afew?’ But if you have got 125 bushels 
of all sorts, what can you do with them? If 
you have got a bushel of the Tyson anda 
bushel and a half of some other variety, 
what can you do with such a little mess? If 
you have got from 100 to 500 bushels of the 
Beurre d’ Anjou, you can go to market with 
them and get a good price. But with a lit. 
tle mess they are all wasted, and I have had 
bushels of these little messes of pears, and 
the only good that came of them was that 
they were fed to the pigs. I have seen as 
magnificent flavored a pearas any in the 
list thrown away because nobody knew 
what it was. For instance, you offer a pear 
in the market and the question is at once 
asked: ‘* What is it called?’”’ You say: 
**Soand so, the Collins. It originated in 
Watertown.”’ They say: ‘“‘Never heard 
of it. Guess it is worth half a dollar a 
bushel.”” But if you send to the market 
Bartletts or the Beurre d’Anjou or other 
well-known kinds, there is a ready sale for 
them. I know I am talking about pears 
now, but the same thing is perfectly true in 
regard to apples. You will do the best 
with Baldwins, Greenings or Hubbardstons, 
or something that the people know, if you 
are going to send to market. So that 
young men beginning to plant orchards 
should not try planting a good many sorts 
but should confine themselves to a few. ’’ 





Horticultural ‘ Novelties.” 


We are glad to see in a contemporary a 
sensible remark concerning some of the so- 
called horticultural ‘‘ novelties,’ about 
which we hear so much, and which the R. 
H. S. are never weary of “certifying.’’ 
Our contemporary—not a strictly gardening 
journal—in answer to a correspondent, who 
sends ‘‘a comparatively new sort,” of 
apple, remarks: ‘‘This new apple busi- 
ness is really overdone, and leads to the 
presence of a number of untried kinds, 
instead of the good culture of the valuable 
kinds we have—the character of which is 
high and well known.”’ This is a timely 
reminder, and corroborates what we have 
often said on this subject. Not that we 
confine our objection to these ‘‘novelties”’ 
to apples, for, in truth, our contemporary’s 
remark applies with equal force to almost 
the whole domain of horticultural science. 
What, toathinking man, could be more 
ridiculous than the attempt for the past ten 
years to introduce new varieties of fruit 
and vegetables, which, asa fact, are not 
wanted, and which in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred are vastly inferior to standard 
sorts. By devices of various kinds, more 
or less unscrupulous, the new varieties are 
palmed off on a gullible public (and few are 
more gullible, we regret to say, than 
amateur horticulturists, until in a year or 
two the bubble bursts, and the dupes realize 
that they have thrown time and money 
away in raising varieties which are almost 
worthless. They then fall back on the 
good old sorts—until the next ‘‘novelty”’ 
comes out! To these people experience 
teaches no lessons; they still believe in the 
genuineness of fictitious or paid-for testi- 
monials, in exaggerated puffs in friendly 
newspapers, or in those other ‘*‘ wrinkles ”’ 
which help to pass these so-called ** novel. 
ties’’ off. Fortunately, those who grow 
fruit for alivelihood are, as a rule, more 
wary than the amateurs, and the words of 
Mr. Brown lately in our columns probably 
represent their feeling towards ‘‘ horticul- 
tural novelties.”’ Pass along your new 
varieties,’’ wrote Mr. Brown, “but don’t 
advertise them and puff them till you have 


proved their good qualities; practical fruit 
growers will not be humbugged.’? Would 
that the amateurs were in this matter 
similarly wise! As a fact, the public really 
do not want more varieties. They are de- 
luged with innumerable descriptions of 
both fruits and vegetables—we are not 
dealing with flowers in this article. What 
is really wanted is the proper cultivation. 
Herein lies the true secret of horticultural 
development in this country. Some of the 
finest descriptions of apples and pears and 
vegetables which it is possible to desire are 
now comparatively neglected. On this 
subject, Mr. Wright, who has paid close at- 
tention to the matter, recently wrote in our 
columns: ‘‘Fully 90 per cent. of our 
English orchards are a national disgrace. 
If any one doubts my word, let him take a 
journey through the western counties, and 
take stock of the orchards that he passes, 
and if he finds more than one in ten a 
credit, I shall be deceived:” Mr. Wright 
would have been still correct if he had 
even enlarged his assertion. The fact is 
that not only in the west of England, but 
throughout the country, the orchards are 
neglected to a lamentable extent. Half the 
attention and care thrown away upon 
trashy novelties, if expended in this direc- 
tion, would do wonders towards horticul- 
tural advancement. If this were done, we 
should have no fear for the maintenance of 
the reputation of this country as the home 
of the best fruit it is possible to produce.— 
Horticultural Times. 





Depth of Soil for Orchards. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man writes very intelligently upon this 
subject, as follows: 


‘*Writers treating of the cultivation of 
orchard ground seldom consider the char- 
acter of the soil with respect to its depth, a 
matter that cannot be ignored without, in 
some eases, seriously affecting the success 
of the orchard. A deep soil invites the 
roots downward, which in favorable cir- 
cumstances penetrate a great depth; while a 
shallow soil with an obstinate subsoil, 
forces the roots to take a lateral direction, 
running near the surface, and thus exposed 
to all the changes and severity of the 
weather; in an open winter the ground 
freezing to a depth beyond the roots, thus 
seriously hurting, if not killing, the trees. 
There is no doubt that many of the dead 
trees, and the more numerous dead 
branches, we meet with, have thus been af- 
fected. The plow here cannot be used 
without harming the roots; hence such an 
orchard should never be cultivated unless 
in a very shallow way, which can do but lit- 
tle good; while ina deep, loose or leachy 
soil, the ground may be plowed the norma] 
depth without any harm, but whether with 
benefit is not certain, as the roots in the 
depth find sufficient moisture without the 
aid of aground mulch at the surface. The 
best orchard I know is upon ground of this 
character; the plow when used seeming to 
have little or no effect upon the trees, 
while good crops of beans and potatoes are 
grown. There never was any manure ap- 
plied, the ground being deep and rich. 

‘* On shallow soil manure is indispensable 
to success, and this furnished as top-dress- 
ing every year or two. Such soil should be 
kept in grass, which serves to a large ex- 
tent as. protection to the soil, sufficient 
manure being given to furnish plant food 
for both the grass and the trees. Manure 
cannot well be spent better than in this 
way, providing always that the trees receive 
the necessary attention; this by allowing no 
more wood to grow than will secure the 
best fruit and the most of it; which means 
keeping the top open to sunlight and air, 
the only way that will develop fully the 
characteristics of any sort of fruit; andif 
the treatment of the top is kept up, no 
waste wood allowed to grow, and the ground 
liberally furnished with the necessary plant 
food, there will be a further improvement 
of the fruit in size and quality. No outlay 
of manure pays better if no mishaps befall 
the trees—such as blight, or the attack of 
insects—and there is sufficient drainage to 
prevent the soil from being water-soaked 
for a lon g time. 

**] have discussed the two extremes of 
depth and shallowness of soil; the inter- 
mediate depth is yet to be considered. This 
is probably the most prevalent condition, as 
it occupies the large space between the 
other two. Here the treatment is of a more 
general character. Manure has its effect, 
but not so directly as in shallow soil, and 
cultivation; if not too deep, particularly 
near the trees, is practicable, and can be 
done with benefit. It is this intermediate 
situation of the roots that gives rise to the 
difference of opinion in the treatment of 
orchard soil, and this on account of its 
great range, from the shallow to the deep, 
the results corresponding with the range, 
and thus causing contradictions and per- 
plexity; whereas, were the situation of the 
roots and the resulting effect understood, 
there would be an end of dispute, and a 
greater uniformity of success would result. 
Hence the importance of a knowledge of 
one’s soil when an orchard is put out. 

‘* From the foregoing it will be seen that 
shallow soil requires the most outlay, but 
with good profit; and deep soil the least ex- 
pense, or none at all where the ground is 
rich, being the most profitable of all soils, 
withstanding the drouth perfectly, and also 
the cold of winter, and the vicissitudes of 
climate better than shallow soil, practically 
making a tree hardier. A soil of this 
character has usually good natural drainage 
a necessity to complete success. Such soi} 
is rare, occurring on elevated banks of 
streams, and the ground of unoccupied 
water courses—in a word, alluvial deposits, 
where there is not clay enough to compact 
it. Then there are the light, or partially 
leachy soils, formed of easy-crumbling slate, 
often very deep, and large tracts of sandy 
soil which, if not too light, may be classed 
with the requisite deep soil for trees, re- 
quiring, however, free manuring. Such 
soil, deep, or not too light or compact, is the 
soil where the orchard is made a specialty. 
Itis thus encouraging to know that each 
possessor of land, whatever its character, so 
it can be cultivated, can if he understands 
his soil and complies with the requirements 
in treating it, secure at least a fair share of 
success and generally satisfactory results. 
Of course climate and mishaps that occur 
must be considered, the fruit suited to the 
locality, and no means neglected to favor 
the trees. This requires effort, but let it 
be understood that no work on the farm 
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pays better. Ifthis effort, including the 
requisite knowledge to go with it, is not 
made, and the orchard is left to take care 
of itself, or worse, injudiciously hacked, 
the usual result of disappointment will fol- 
low, the trees suffering from the attack of 
insects and moss, and the fruit degenerat- 
ing.’’ 





Success with Cold Storage. 


The Orange County, N. Y., Farmer says, 
under date of Dec. 30th: 

H. H, Holden, of Marlboro, a practical 
fruitgrower, showed us asmall package of 
grapes he had just taken from a cold 
storage warehouse, built from plans originat- 
ing with a Clintondale fruit grower. The 
fruit was of the Concord variety and was 
also preserved intact, and the general out- 
ward appearance, of each cluster examined, 
was such as would commend the use of 
cold storage for that class of fruit. Fruit 
carelessly handled, prior to its being put in 
these warehouses, according to the testi- 
mony of all well informed horticulturists, 
is not worth the time used in storing, but 
such fruit as was carefully picked by Mr. 
Holden and as carefully prepared for cold 
‘storage preservation, like that exhibited on 
Thursday, will pay for the extra trouble in 
handling. ‘*But,’? we queried, ‘‘how 
would you, Mr. Holden, prepare the fruit 
for sale? As grapes are very low in the 
market, at this time, and ‘out of season,’ so 
to speak, does it pay to use cold storage for 
a longer time than three weeks?” ‘Well 
sir,’ replied the grower, ‘‘that depends as 
I have told several others to-day, in what 
eondition you harvest the fruit. I do not 
know that I could competently answer 
that question. You see this fruit is nice. 
This satisfies me that the best fruit, of the 
Concord variety, properly prepared and 
packed in tight boxes, stored in a building 
such as is Clemence Wygant’s, where I had 
this lot stored, will come out prior to Christ- 
mas time, in excellent condition. The 
flavor will be deliciously sustained and, to 
all appearances, both in sight and in taste, 
will compare favorably with the fruit as it 
comes from the vines, in its season. Now, 
as to marketing the fruit, I only have a self- 
formed idea. My idea would be to pack 
the clusters into small two or three pound 
baskets or tills, handsomely labeled, but 
truthfully so. I should have the purchaser 
know just what he was receiving under, of 
course, a mark that other or inferior fruit 
could be easily detected. In that way, I 
think that fruit, that was selling at from 
three to five cents per pound in the season, 
would readily market for six or eight cents 
per pound, about the holidays. Of course, 
I do not know this to be an absolute fact, 
but as the tests that Ihaveapplied to several 
of the warehouses have been uniformly 
successful, save in one instance, I feel 
that were I to go into the business, I would 
not feel adverse to a storage period ex- 
tending even for a time beyend the holi- 
days. But, mark you, the fruit must be 
choice or i would not give a snap for all 
the cold storage warehouses in Ulster 
County to-day. Absolutely fine fruit will 
pay. But a bruised or a pulpy cluster 
among a hundred good clusters will spoil 
the whole lot.’’ 


Red Spider on House Plants. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man says: 

‘« The red spider is a mite, scarcely visible 
to the naked eye; it generally attacks the 
under side of the leaves first, and without 
fail the most weakly leaves are the first to 
be attacked, but rapidly spreads if left un- 
disturbed. 

‘* Any plant which has been checked in 
growth is generally soon attacked with this 
pest, especially if this cheek has been caused 
by dryness at the roots or top. A dry at- 
mosphere is the home of the red spider, and 
unless it has got a strong foothold it can- 
not exist in a moist one, but if it has once 
got spread over most of the plants, a moist 
atmosphere in itself does not destroy, nor 
will syringing with clear water clean it off, 
if the surface of the leaves is uneven. Take 
the leaves of the grapevine for instance. 
I have tried to wash off the little pest from 
the under side of them by syringing, but 
after I was through, they were generally as 
lively as if they had not been touched, but 
by using soapsuds to syringe with, and 
keeping the atmosphere close during nights 
after this application, they will soon die. 
With plants in the house, washing the 
leaves with the same material will destroy 
them. 

‘*To sum up; in order to prevent plants 
from being attacked with red spider, keep a 
good growing atmosphere for the plants, so 
that they will be strong and vigorous. If 
they should get a foothold, syringe and 
wash as recommended above, and get the 
plants again into a healthy condition. I 
have never seen healthy plants attacked 
with it, while I have never seen a sickly 
plant long in a warm room without being 
attacked by it.’’ 








The Lawn in Winter. 


The New England Farmer hits town and 
country people alike in the following para- 
graph: ‘If you have any regard for tasteful 
appearances and pleasant odors do not con- 
vert the lawn about the dwelling, and par- 
ticularly under the parlor or sitting-room 
windows, into a compost-yard during win- 
ter. If compost is to be used on the grass, 
let it be compost, thoroughly rotted, and so 
fine that it will disappear among the stub- 
ble. Coarse, rank horse manure strewn in 
great lumps, and intermingled with stable 
dedding, is a blemish on anybody’s lawn, 
however wealthy or fashionable the owners 
may be. As well move into the stable at 
ence, leaving all ideas of refinement behind, 
as to surround the dwelling-house with the 
wastes of the stable to give off their foul 
odors for several months in the winter. 
With such inoffensive commercial fertilizers 
as are now to be had at ‘reasonable prices, 
there is little excuse for any one to use 
stinking manures on the lawn at any season 
of the year. Farmers who do their own 
stable work should leave their barn clothes 
behind them when they attend town meet- 
ing, or public evening lectures, and appear 
in apparel suitable to the place; but villag- 
ers who make a compost yard of their own 
lawns for nearly half the year, should be a 
little guarded in their ‘agricultural’ allu- 
sions and remarks, when they happen in 
such places to come in contact with one who 
in his hurry neglected to doff his every-day 





boots before joining his neighbors. We do 


not like to discuss this subject, but as there 
is still occasion for it, it remains a duty. 
Besides, we like to see men and women 
consistent. Applying unfermented stable 
manure to the lawns of village homes, to lie 
under the windows twenty weeks, and 
where the occupants are so refined that they 
can’t speak of manure except as ‘dressing,’ 
is very much like straining at a gnat and 
gulping down a whole camel, ‘dressing’ 
and all.’”’ 





Michigan Apples at the West. 


The larger part of the apples to be con- 
sumed in Omahathis year have been brought 
from Southern Michigan. The Western 
States have added some to the supply, but 
Michigan has taken the lead, but even the 
Michigan apples will be scarcer than usual. 
A heavy wind storm some time ago destroy- 
ed fully one-third of the crop there, and 
many barrels of those which were saved are 
being sent to the East and also abroad. The 
plan followed in getting the fruit into the 
market here is thus outlined by a packer. 

A man goes into an orchard and buys by 
the barrel all the choice fruit. The farmer 
is to pick it by hand and deliver it to the 
barrelers. The buyer hires professional 
packers, and, if he is a very eareful man, 
he oversees the packing himself. It is only 
by such care as this that the apples are got 
to this market in good keeping condition. 
Baldwins, Northern Spys and Greenings are 
the kinds mostly brought in. This year the 
fruit is not going to keep so well as it did 
last. The Baldwin is taking the lead in 
quality, for keeping powers and for quan- 
tity. 

It is estimated that 200 cars, averaging 
150 barrels to the car, have already been re- 
ceived here from Michigan and the States 
around here. It is feared that owing to the 
way the fruit is decaying, the price will be 
much higher.—Omaha World. 


Horticultural Notes. 








Many orchards in Ohio are rapidly going 
into decay owing to the absorption of the 
small farms by large land owners who only 
want sufficient orchard for their own use, and 
allow the others to die out. Few new orchards 
are being planted, the general opinion seem- 
ing to be that they ‘* don’t pay.” 





Dr. STURTEVANT thinks that whether farm- 
ers shall buy mixed fertilizers or the unmixed 
and shovel over and sift them themselves is 
a financial question purely. One farmer may 
afford to spend his time and run the risk of 
handling acids while his neighbor cannot. 





Hon. MARSHALL P. WLLDER in his will gives 
to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
the sum of one thousand dollars to constitute 
afund. One-half of the income shall be of 
fered annually in prizes for grapes of Ameri- 
can origin; the other half of the income in 
prizes for the pear. These prizes shall be 
&nown as the Marshall P. Wilder prizes. He 
also gives to said Society the large gold medal 
of honor presented to him by the United 
States Agricultural Society. He gives to the 
American Pomological Society one*thousand 
dollars, the income of which shall be from 
time to time offered in Wilder medals for 
objects of special merit. Also the further 
sum of four thousand dollars for the general 
purposes of the Society. 





At the meeting of the Ohio Horticuitura) 
Society at Dayton, recently, the following ac- 
count of the Lucretia dewberry*was given: 
It was brought from the hills of West Virginia 
to Miami County, where there is now a plan- 
tation of about eight acres, which, it is 
claimed, yielded at the rate of 100 bushels per 
acre the past season. It lies upon the ground, 
making a bed about 18 inches high. Mulch- 
ing is applied by lifting the vines with a long- 
tined fork and planting straw underneath. 
he berries are very large, and of good qual- 
ity. The vines are covered with sharp straight 
spines, which are so numerous that buckskin 
gloves, with the énds of the fingers and 
thumbs cut off, are necessary to gather the 
fruit. This is borne upon last year’s wood. 
The plants are multiplied by burying the 
tips, as with black-cap raspberries. The Lu- 
cretia does not sprout from the roots unless 
they are broken by the plow. It can be propa- 
gated by root cuttings in the regular way, 
but the cuttings must be planted shallow. 





But Mincn, in Farm and Garden, gives the 

following description of a novelty in the way 

of apples which was sent him by F. Ober, of 

White Oak, Pa., from a tree which bears two 

crops a year. One crop matures in early sum- 

mer, then the tree blossoms for a second 

crop, which grows and ripens, if the season is 

favorable, in early winter, thus combining in 

one tree a good summer and a winter apple. 

It bears in bunches of about the size, shape, 

and color of a full-grown Transcendant Crab, 

having somewhat the appearance and size of 

the Red Romanite, only paler on one side. 

Mr. Minch says: ‘The specimenwe received 

was certainly a beautiful little apple of dainty 

form and color, so rich in perfume that a 
single apple will give a pleasant odor toa 
large room. With the specimen of fruit. 

which Mr. Ober sent us in July, he inclesed 
some blossoms for the second crop. We be- 
lieve this apple will be in demand as an orna- 
ment and novelty in city gardens and lawns. 
It is certainly acuriosity as well as a beautiful 
fruit. Mr. Ober discovered it in the woods, 
and believes that it is a seedling of the Wild 
Crab (Wood Apple) with some other kind. 
The sweetness of its odor seemed to justify 
the statement. We think this apple would 
please those desiring a veritable curiosity in 
thisline. It is a regular and constant bearer, 
not having failed to give two crops annually 
for the last two years or more, or, at least, 
from its first discovery.” 








Beautiful Ever-Blooming Roses. 


All lovers of Choice Flowers should send to 
the Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., 
for some of their lovely Roses. These Roses 
are certain to bloom, and are the finest in the 
world. They are sent safely by mail, post 
paid, to all post-offices in the United States. 
This company is perfectly reliable, and noted 
for liberal dealing. They give away in Pre- 
miums and Extras more roses tham most es- 
tablishments grow. Send for their New 
Guide, a complete treatise on the Rose, (88 
pages, elegantly illustrated) free. See ad- 
—— in this paper. 

The advertisement of the old reliable estab- 
lishment, The Storrs and Harrison Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, appears in. this issue, offering 
flower and vegetable seeds, roses, plants, 
grape vines, fruit and ornamental trees. 
They are running one of the most. complete 
nurseries in the world, and issue a large, at- 
tractive cataldgue which they will mail you 
free on application. They have no traveling 
agents, and are only responsible for orders 
sent direct. Give them a trial and save deal- 
ers’ commissions. They guarantee satisfac- 
tion. 








A Fearfal Leap 
into the abyss of poverty, over the preéipice 
of shortsightedness is taken by thousands, 
who might become wealthy, if they availed 
themselves of their opportunities. Those who 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will 
be informed, free, how they can make from 
$5 to $25 a day and upwards. Some have 
made over $50in a day. You ean do the work 
and live at home wherever you are located. 
Both sexes; all ages. All is new. You are 
started free. Capitalnot needed. Now isthe 
time. Better not delay. Every worker can 
secure a snug little fortune. 
csaimeioaer 
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BEES AND GRAPES. 





This subject was among those taken up 
by the State Beekeepers’ Association at the 
annual meeting at Ypsilanti. Prof. Cook 
said:—‘‘We can safely say that bees do not 
injure sound grapes. In the fall, when they 
are over-ripe, and the weather is just right. 
the grapes crack, and then the bees make 
trouble. Which is practical, to shut up the 
bees or to protect the grapes? or is neither? 
In some places grapes can be raised only by 
bagging them, because of the rot. This 
bagging greatly improves the grapes and 
furnishes a protection against bees as well 
as rot.”’ 

P. M. Puhl said: ‘It is not practical to 
shut up the bees, as the grape harvest lasts 
too long; and grapes are too cheap (one 
cent per pound) to allow the expense of 
bagging. I have tried confining bees during 
the time of gathering grapes, and it cannot 
be done. The bees are breeding, and it is 
hot weather, and they must have water and 
flights in the open air. I have put them in 
the cellar, and kept the temperature at 45 
deg., and it is no better; itis not the time 
of the year when bees can be confined—they 
are not ready for it, and will worry them- 
selves to death. Iam sorry that Mr. McLain 
said what he did in his report about confin- 
ing them; it is not practicable.”’ 

In regard to the disputes between _ horti- 
culturists and beekeepers relative to the 
damage done fruit by bees, Mr. Cutting, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Root and Dr. Mason 
thought little good could come from legisla- 
tion. 

Prof. Cook believes this question must be 
eventually settled by law, and that, too, in 
the highest courts; and then the beekeepers 
will need the Union. When the question is 
carried to the highest courts and settled, the 
bees will remain, 4s it can be proved and 
our best horticulturists now admit, that 
grapes cannot be successfully grown without 
the aid of the bees in fertilizing the blossoms, 
It was decided that the next annual meet- 
ing be held in East Saginaw, and. Prof. 
Cook, W. Z. Hutchinson, and H. D. Cutting 
were appointed a committee to confer with 
the State Horticultural Society to determine 
if it will be advisable for both societies to 
meet at the same place, and during the 
same week, but upon different days. Many 
persons wish to attend both meetings, and 
this arrangement would be a great saving to 
them in railroad fares. 


Bgegs should not be allowed to find honey 
outside the hives, as it incites robbing, and 
also causes them to attack people. 

Most beekeepers agree that bees in win- 
ter quarters require no flight until they can 
fly to some purpose, and it is best to leave 
them undisturbed till they can be put out in 
spring. 
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R. L. Taytor believes honey drained 
from cappings is of superior quality. Its 
exposure causes it to be thick, end it is al- 
ways thoroughly ripened. 

Tue Syrian and Cyprian varieties of bees 
are very irrascible and cap their honey very 
thinly, filling the cells very full, which gives 
the honey a dark appearance. The black 
bees are excellent comb builders, making 
very white combs; enter the surplus boxes 
very readily; are easily shaken from the 
combs; and unsurpassed as honey gatherers 


when there is an abundance of nectar, but 
are outstripped by the Italians when the 
honey flow is light. The Italians are gentle 
and adhere tightly to the combs. No one 
variety has all the good qualities, and those 
having the most desirable. characteristics 
should be crossed and faults eliminated. 














Catarrh is a very prevalent and exceedingly 
disagreeable disease; liable, if neglected, to 
develop into serious consumption. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, reaches 
every part of the system, effecting a radical 
and permanent cure of catarrh. 100 doses $1. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a pecuHar medicine, and is carefully pre 
pared by competent pharmacists. The com- 
bination and proportion of Sarsaparilla, Dan- 
delion, Mandrake, Yellow Dock, and other 
remedial agents is exclusively peculiar to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and 
curative power superior to other prepa 
rations. A trial will eonvince you of its 
great medicinal value. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood 
creates and sharpens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestion, and gives strength to every 
organ of the body. It cures the most severe 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
and all other affections caused by impure 
blood, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Headache, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, and that extreme tired feeling. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla hag helped me more 
for catarrh and impure blood than anything 
else Lever used.” A.-Bau., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Creates an Appetite 
“T used Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cleanse my 


blood and tone up my system. It gave mea 
good appetite and seemed to build me over.” 


NEW 








umor, and it began to act unlike anything 

can. Bs CA Ts ee, On. canned 
cea an edade Nal 56h ica new 
life.” J, F. Nrxox, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Send for book giving statements of cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BONE MEAL fee Fos ; Granulated bone and 





ster Shells. Send for 
Price List. York Chemical Works, York, Pa, 
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* MARY J. TAPPAN, Rerwops, mn. They exes} all other washese I ever 
saw. te DODGE, JR. lenuas, "Tui: The best machine ever invented 
om = x. BU RANT, Corrsaar: uae, B. C.: Everybody likes them ang 


every bod; —— 
S'B ADAMS, Atwron, D. My_ wife would net take 0 quarter seston 


satisfaction. Rather hand’ ig Bangg than an: ve seem. 

BS. M. MASSBY, Looxrorg, a ot Proved « better Washer than I var 

thought would be invented.’ yOHN C. BVANS, Stovrismy, Mo.: If you 

me any instrument that will take as much laber off of men as this 
asher more, 





RTEFIELD, Cony. we th 

satisfaction. BDNA Hi HONT. Srexeun, Muca.: 
rather give up my Jersey cow than part with my Washer. 

I will ship a sample te those desirt 

ways —_ fo 


the ‘opal for cavin 
le agen 
to neares' 





Fr cent 
ng labor clothes and soa; 
it add ie Bre wo a Hos ole ae Le 
Moj or Box 1988, New York Uity. = 
s2leow13 


HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
» Dogs, Hogs, Poultry, 
USED BY U.S. GOVN’T, 
Chart on Rollers, and Book Sent Free. 


Fevers, Congestions. infam 

Spinal ‘Meningitis, M ¥ ee 
B. trains, Lameness i enaiaaens, 

= Nasal Discharges. ‘ 
ots or 




















rt 











neumonia. 
ellyache, 


SrEPNRESEY 


Price, Bottle (over 50doses), = <2 . 95 
Stable Case, with Manual, (500 pages with” 
chart) 10 bottles poecifics, bottle of ‘of Witeh 
Hazel Oil and Medicato: ss. 


Sent Free on Recsint of Price. <3 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 
PIS EATEN EEIE SEE EAA ORE IRE REIS TLE RMT EEE 


e WHUMPEREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC a qi 


SPECIFIC No. 
Nervous "Debit, V Vital W ‘Weakne ess 


fics sees Seat regiptet 


Nervous Debility|:: 


WEAKNESS, &c., and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretions, excesses, overwork of the brain 
& nervous system, speedily and radically cured by 


Winchester’s Specific Pill 


& perey vegetable preparation, the most success- 
ful remedy known. Send forcircular. Price $1 
mail. WINCHESTER 
ams St., NewYork 

gies 









ar box; Six boxes, wee 
co. , Chemists, 1 





SENT 
FREE. 


perented. Fresh,Reliable, 


R : 
ockford, "Mle 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
Ri 


L SE ¢ 


ES 





R 18 Toure our S sity has been 
ood Ceneiatng ve all the 
Eatest Novelties: — t bee candace sorte in differ- 
tall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 

or express to all’ 
310 12 PLANTS I, $2f9$25 
ces genes eto ingly Shea's 
D ee iann jew and ea Flower 


aad te Tete m—FR a 
a Mi DINGEE teat. SONATD CO., 


Fe Las 











hester Co. Pa, 
jl0eowl0t 
Free toal!. Youshould 
a it. Best varieties, 
Gumm=COLE & BEO., Socata, Pella, Ia. 
j10-2t 


© e r D Large Garden Guide 
tested, at low prices. 





EEDS =r orate +t Oks at 130 kinds 

Pian ‘a § 1, yy 

n uu or Stock 

EEDS S i yun free, elt Mall pa toget it. 
FRANK FO & SONS, Mavenes, Oo. 


j10-4t 
EVERYTHING FOR THE 


ARM **? GARDEN. 












en 


au 


face 


PARE Some ia ner 
CHAM tt EVAPORATOR! 











FARMS FOR SALE 
In Miohigan. 


- New Price List just issued for free distribution 
Over 200 of 7 A finest farms in the State fully de- 





THE GREAT 





The Shortest and Best Route from 
DETROIT 


to Adrian, Auburn, Fort Wayne, Peru, Indiangp : 
olis, L Louisville and points south; 


Lafayette, Danville, Decatur, Springfield 
Louis, Kansas City, and points west and 
Southwest. 


CHICAGO 


and points in the Northwest. 


Two solid trains daily between Detroit an 
| ote Detroit and Indianapolis, Detroit 
‘ 8. 


California Excursion Bureau. 


A full line of Round Trip Tickets to ali land 
points in Dakota, ee Kansas out Texas, 
A. F, Ma ooy gamma 
cket Agent, Detroit. 
¥. CHANDLER, Ww. H. KNIGHT, . 
ommerc t. ’ 
G. P. & T. Ag’t, St. Louis, Mo. ae 





Michigan Central Railroad. 





De or. foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 06 

ward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
moon block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 








Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from weal 
New York Limit’d 30 p m 10.45 : 
Mail, via Main & Air fies 008 m “aap am 
Mon ‘Express sited as os *9.10 a m 7645 p m 
&3 Rives Accom’n *4.00pm *#.4am 
Evening Express........ .00 p m *7.30 8 m 
Pacific Express......... 9.15pm $6.00 a m 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express............ *9.10 am *6.45 Pp 
Grand Rapids Express.. “4.00pm  *11.45am 
Night Express.......... bpm *6.00 a 18 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Bay City and naw.. *8.35am *9.00 p ma 
Mack'aw & Marq'tte Ex. 40pm *i1.0am 
Night Express.......... +11.00 p m *6,05 a mt 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Cincinnati Express.. *8.25 am *5. 25D ma 
t. L., Cin., Clev. & Col’s §3.00pm  §11.40am 
Secmbe Isle Accomoda’n %*5.05 pm *§.20 a ia 
Cincinnati Express..... 7.20 pm #58 am 
Toledo Express......... i 90pm  §1050pm 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 
ronto Trains. going east. from east. 
Atlantic Express....... .10 am §8.45 pm 
Accommodation........ r am *8.45 Dm 
Fast Day Express....... $12.05 p m 1.05 pm 
New York & Boston Ex. <7. 15pm -20 Dm 
Limited Express........ $10.55 p m .0 & mm 
$Daily. *Except Sunda +Except Saturday. 
xcept onday. 
CHAS. A. WARREN. O. W. RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Gen’l P. & T. Agt., 
Nov. 1, 1886. Detroit. Chicago, D1. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush-Street. Trains run by Cen, 
tral Standard Time. In effect Nev. 28th, 1886. 





Depart. Arrive. 
*Morning Express....... 6:50am H:Sam 
*Through Mail.......... 10:20 am 4:50 p m 
Grand ids Express.. 4:30pm 9Gpa 
tHolly and Saginaw Ex. nas . = = am 
720 a m 


1 ht express ietnd a cee 
~ ccapeall " Pally. t 


Grand Rapids a express has parler car attached 


to Grand Rapids. 
Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T. RB. 
Ticket Office, Corner W and Jefferson 


Avenues, and at Depot foot of ~—_ Street. 
W. J. SPICER, E. J. P 
General Manager, City P.& tT. Agent, 
Detroit. ¢ Detroit. 
Detroit, Mackinaw 
The Mackina 
Only direct route between 





Marquette R. R | 
Short Line 





and the Upper Penin f Michigan. 

ST, Time Tab Easr, 
Read Down. In effect Now, 14 Read 4) 
+A M. +P. M Le've. é "e by . P. 
Yio kay ee etroit ...4.- - 
a i 

---. St. Ignace ..... 8 

7 42 716. _ ... LOC 8 01 5 00 
8 15 73. Palms ...... 741 46 
8 28 T @ ncccs Fae we Aeneas 7 34 400 
10 % 8 52 ..... w berry 6 21 2 6 
11 00 859. “Doleeens - 614 1 4% 
11 3 914 .... McMillan ..... 6 00 1% 
12 20 9 Oi dedi Seney ...... 815 12195 
107 bee Walsh ..... 449 co 
Sea 104... bore .. 4 on 
2 30 1100 ... M core BB 0 08 
33 1131 .. .Au Train ..... 8% 9 
3 48 11 38 .. . Rock River ... § 17 8 
405 re Pe ota .. » 8 8 & 
426 1205.... Sand River ... 2 ‘800 
530 240. Marquette - 215 #700 
tA.M. . P.M. *ve PM AM 
+»  1280.... Marquette .... 200 pm 
140 .... Negaunee ..... 1 2 poet 
155. Ishpeming 12 58 coe 
ae Republic ..... 11 50 = 
6% ..:.. Calumet ...: 8 eae 

Central Standard time. *Daily. abby 
cone Suntey. tDaily, except Sattiaay. <i 

SON, W. ALLEN, 
Gen’! Supt. Gent Pass. & Tet Agt 





Lake Shore & Mich. Seuthern R’ga 





Trains run on Centre) Standar@ Time, 


Cincinnati, Colum’s ané Lea 
lg Express.. 7:00 pay Sa >= 
a SR 
uffalo . : 
Fayette, Chicago 1 lin en ere 
cinnati Express. . 6:00pm 
The 5:35 p m train will arive, and tt 
m train depart from the Third street me icet 


Other trains will arrive and 
Brush ret pot ere Sunday, 
own ticket office 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill b : codward Ave. 





Flint and Pere Marquette Railway, 


t foot of Third Street. Tiek office, 
Woonwara ave., cor. Jefferson, Merrill bet. %y 








Trains run on Central ventral Standard Time. 





Grand Trunk Railway. 
Leave. Depot Foot of Brush Street. Arrive 


*§:00 a. m.. ~Teconto, Mont. and ett. $9:45 8. Tes 
a m.........Port H jiak tae *3:00 p.m. 
m ort Huron 5 She --*6:10 p. m* 
11:00 p. m...Toronto and Mont. Ex...*9: “00 >: m’ 
@REAT WESTERN DIVISION. 3 
125 @. m....... ASlentio Bapees Lesui 735 a. 
Cree Ms... 5.52. it Express........ 1:43 De mee 
*5:50p.m..Lo cite puimodadion. sete 
mdon Accomm on.. 
§12:00 mid-.New York & Boston Ex’p ” 


Limi 
y. *Except Sunday, 
Mieh. & So’ 


. WM. ROBINSON, 
"mn Pass. Ag’t, Detroit, Mick 











scribed 
GEORGE W. SNOVER, 
Real Estate & Loan Agent, 
j4-4t 103 Griswold St., Detroit, 
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WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 177,336 bu., against 
129,489 bu., the previous week and 154,245 
bu. for corresponding week in 1885. Ship- 
ments forthe week were 20,089 bu. against 
18,414bu. the previous week, and 59,393 bu. 
the corresponding week in 1885. The stocks 
ef wheat now held in this city amount to 2,- 
506,432 bu., against 2,416,000 bu. last week 
and 2,258,637 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1885. The visible supply of this grain on 
Jan. 1 was 62,729,869 bu. against 62,264,343 
the previous week, and 58,264,343 bu. at 
cerresponding date in 1885. This shows an 
increase from the amount reported the 
previous week of 465,526 bu. The export 
elearances for Europe for the week ending 
Jan. 1 were 1,503,517 bu. against 981,327 
the previous week, and for the last eight 
weeks they were 9,805,592 bu. against 1,- 
547,380 for the corresponding eight weeks 
tn 1885. 

Wheat has been irregular the past week, 
with occasional spelis of activity and ex- 
treme weakness. Values have given way 
under large offerings, but not to such an 
extent as was expected from the large visi- 
ble supply and the high freight rates to the 
seaboard. The demand from abroad keeps 
up well, and as prices in the English mar- 
kets keep gradually advancing, it serves to 
sustain values from dropping below a point 
at which it can be exported. The week 
closed with values in this market at the 
lowest points of the week, and thetone dull. 
Chicago was quiet on Saturday, with prices 
the same as the previous day. There were 
no features of interest, fluctuations being 
within narrow limits. Toledo was weak 
and lower. New York was firm for spot, 
but closed easier for options. Liverpool 
was quiet but steady. 

The following tableexhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat from December 15th 
te January 3d inclusive: 









No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
White. . Red. 
79% 80% 77 
80% 814 7 
80 80% 77 
795% 80% ie 
20 79% 7054 77 
21.. 794 79% 76% 
22 80 79% 77 
28 81 81 7 
3 80% 81\% 78 
ee 1% “ 79% 
28... 81% 821% 78% 
uw 81% 821% 78 
20 82 83% 
. te a 8% 
3 83% 85% 82 
ee 83 844 81 
Re 83% 84 82 
ak 8314 84% 
7.. 83 * 
Ee ae 844% “ 
The follo ztablegivestheclosing prices 
each day of Afhé past week on the various 
‘No. 1 white: 
Jan. Feb. May. 
ROMIND «oo 2200 00 0000 2 os is 
Wednesday .......... 83 89% 
cs veeebee0s - ‘ss 2 
Css ones se6e svue 83 84 ss 
SS 82% 84 89 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week were 
as follows: 


Jan. Feb. March May. 
Tuesday...... 83% 86 i 89% 
Wednesday 84% 86 87% 904% 
Thursday..... 84% 85% 89% 
Friday........ x 84% 8914 
Saturday...... 8414 8514 88% 


The Mark Lane Express, in its issue of 
December 27th, says there is no change 
to note in the position of the crops, and 
that they are all in a healthy condition. 
Trade in grain was quiet, as usual at the 
close of the year. In France, a protracted 
season of rainy weather has been followed 


» by dry and colder weather, with heavy falls 


of snow throughout the country. Supplies 
in the country markets have consequently 
been light, and prices firm; millers, however, 
buy sparingly. The change in the weather 
is very favorable for the young plant. 


From Russia reports show that the port 
of St. Petersburg was open one month later 
this season than last. Odessa mail advices 
of Dec. 18 report colder weather, and agri- 
cultural prospects good. The grain market 
had been active for Azima wheat at higher 
prices, but closed quieter. The important 
transactions effected during the week,coupl- 
ed with absence of fresh supplies, led to a 
decided decrease in stocks, which are now 
small, and composed almost entirely of 
secondary qualities of Azima wheat. Rye 
in demand for Norway and Sweden and 
Rotterdam, but scarce. 

The following statement gives the amount 
of wheat ‘‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
for Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 


rope: 


Bushels. 

MP Prep reT orn 62,264,343 
On passage for United Kingdom...... 16,328,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 5,800.000 

Total bushels Dec. 25, 1886......... 

Total previous week. ................ eaenene 
Total two weeks ‘ 149.530 
ENED ata selees: io oces 74,167,813 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending Jan. 1 were 80,- 
000 to 200,000 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ng Dec. 25 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 4,179,048 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. 


The Liverpool market is quoted higher | Western 
with fairdemand. Winter wheat is quoted | w: 


88c per bu. 


at 7s 8d@7s 10d., spring at 7s 6d@7s 9d’ 
and California No. 1 at 7s. 10d.@7s. 11d. 
per cental. 


=o 


CORN AND 


‘ CORN. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 52,784 bu., against 52,719 
bu. the previous week, and 63,937 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. Shipments for 
the week were 12,749 bu., against 42,876 bu. 
the previous week, and 64,414 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. The visi- 
ble supply of corn in the country on Jany. 1 
amounted to 18,783,114 bu. against 12,584,605 
bu. the previous week, and 10,255,337 bu. at 
the same date last year. The visible supply 
shows an increase during the week indicated 
of 1,198,509 bu. The exports for Europe the 
past week were 663,692 bu., against 860,284 
bu. the previous week, and for the pasteight 
weeks 4,865,324 bu., against 7,363,193 bu. 
for the corresponding period in 1885. The 
stocks now held in this city amount to 201,- 
185 bu. against 201,032 bu. last week and 70,- 
000 bu. at the corresponding date in 1885. 
Corn has weakened in sympathy with wheat, 
although cable reports from Liverpool on 
Saturday were strong. The market here is 
slow, and prices are lower than a week ago. 
No. 2 is quoted ‘at 373{c and No. 2 yellow at 
The Chicago market is also 
lower; and the week closed with dullness 
the most prominent feature of the market. 
No. 2 is quoted thereat 3614 @365¢c for spot, 
January delivery at 361¢@363¢c, Febru- 
ary at 3614@365¢c, March at 386% @ 
87%c, and May at 42@42%¢c. At New 
York the week closed with spot fairly active 
and steady, and futures rather weak. The 
Liverpool market is reported quiet, steady 
and a little higher. Quotations there yester- 
day were as follows: New mixed spot, 4s. 
Tigd. per cental; January, 4s. 7d.; Febru- 
ary, 4s. 7d., and March at 4s. 6d. 


OATS. 


The visible supply of this grain on Jany. 1 
was 5,026,610 bu., against 4,996,485 bu. the 
previous week, and 3,419,251 bu. Jany. 2 
1886. The exports for Europe the past 
week were nothing, against nothing 
the previous week, and for the last 
eight weeks were 161,928 bu. against 406,- 
097 bu. for the corresponding weeks in 1885. 
The visible supply shows a decrease of 30,- 
125 bu. during the week. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 16,928 bu, against 
26,352 bu. the previous week, and 52,639 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1886. The 
receipts at this point for the week were 16,- 
633 bu., against 14,552 bu. the previous 
week, and 35,199 bu. forthe corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 4,652 bu., against 3,660 bu. the previ- 
ous week, and 10,776 bu. forsame week in 
1886. Oats maintain a dull but steady tone, | 
with values showing a slight advance during 
the week. No. 2 white are now quoted at 
381¢c per bu., No. 2 mixed at 31c,‘and light 
mixed are nominal at 31}¢c. Both stocks 
and receipts are light. AtChicago the week 
elosed with a dull market, and prices show - 
ing a decline on spot. No. 2 mixed are 
quoted there at 2614c, and on the street at 
2734@30c; No. 2 white, by sample, sold at 
303@31ikkc. In futures No. 2 mixed for 
January is quoted at 26%e per ba., Febraary 
at 261¢c and May at 3ic. The New York 
market is fairly active and a shade higher 
on mixed, while white are rather weaker. 
No. 2 white are quoted at 40%{c per bu., Ne. 
$ white at 40c, and No. 2 mixed at 35c. In 
futures No.2 mixed sold at 3544 @35%c for 
January, 86c for February, and 37cfor May. 
While business has been less active the past 
week, and values sometimes showing weak - 
ness, the general tendency is toward: a 
higher range of prices. 


<j @ ten 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





OATS. 








BUTTER. 


There is a decidedly better tone to the 
trade at all points, and in this market prices 
are firmer and higher for choice dairy stock. 
Ordinary dairy rolls are selling at 14@15c, 
choice packed stock at 16@18c, and some- 
times extra fine bringing 90c per Ib. Cream- 
ery is not so well, and ranges from 24 to 26c 
per lb. Fine dairy is scarce and the de- 
mand is not met. The Chicago market is 
firm, and there is quite an active movement 
of stock. At the close of the week receipts 
of fancy creamery were light and holders 
found no difficulty in obtaining 30@31c per 
Ib. and a few instances as much as 32¢. 
Fine makes, sweet and of good flavor, 
brought 27@28c, while a grade below these 
ranged at 24@26c. Dairies sold well for 
local consumption at 22@25c for fancy and 
15@18¢c for medium quality; choice fresh 
roll butter was in moderate request at 15@ 
18c and ordinary to fair do at 9@14¢; com- 
mon and packing stock, 10@12k%c. The 
New York market is quiet but apparently 
in good shape, prices keeping up well under 
an improved demand. The W. Y. Daily 
Bulletin, says of the market: 

‘* Choice creamery goods sell closely, the 
Pennsylvanias, as usual, eommanding a 
premium over regular quotations under a 
sort of special engagement to a regular run 
of customers, but Elgins are also occasional- 
ly going a trifle higher, and 33c appears 
quite inside for the best. The general run 
of Western creamery is the most unsatis- 
factory stock to handle, owing to its faulty 
flavor, and it is possible that on this grade 
close buyers might pick up something. at 
comparatively low cost. State dairy is firm- 
ly held, and while as yet only moderately 
active, appears to be securing rather more 
attention than last week. Imitation cream- 
ery and Western dairy firm, and the fine 
portion of ladle worked in very good de- 
mand, especially fer the out-of-town trade.”’ 

Quotations in that market on Saturday 
were as follows: 

BASTEEN STOCK. 


Creamery, tubs, choice.............. ° 
Creamery, tubs, prime............... 





State do half-firkin tubs, 
State do half-firkin tubs, fair.do..... 
a pod half-firkin tubs, ordimary... 16 


lairies, entire, fine............. 25 
State dairies entire, good............ @ 
State dairies, entire, ordimary........ 19 


ood do.... 


SPRAABAVKS 


44 























Ahis. 


The exports of bntter from American 
ports for the week ending January 1 were 
$17,241 Ibs., against 200,883 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week, and 204,210 Ibs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1885 were 197,981 Ibs. 


Cheese ruled strong in all the markets the 
past week, and choice stock is generally re- 
garded as good property on the basis of 
present values. In this market prices 
are unchanged. New York full creams are 
quoted at 1344 @14¢c, Michigan at 13@13}¥¢, 
and Ohio at 1214@18c. The Chicago mar- 
ket is firm and unchanged, with full creams 
relatively the strongest. Fine full cream 
cheddars and flats (two in a box), 12 
@12\c per lb., and Young Americas, 13c; 
choice skims, 8@9c; common to good do, 
2@5; fancy imitation Swiss, 12@12}¢c. The 
extreme cold weather which ruled at Chica- 
go the past week, at one time the thermom- 
eter indicating 24 degrees below zero, inter- 
fered with shipments, but the week closed 
closed with prices firm. The New York 
market is fairly active on home account and 
quiet for exports, but values keep remark- 
ably steady. Mr. Stephen Underhill has 
prepared and published his annual report of 
the ‘‘ visible supply” of cheese on January 
ist in the United States, Canada, afloat on 
the ocean and at Liverpool and London. 
The totals show that in 1885, at the date 
mentioned, the ‘‘ visible supply ’’ was 847,- 
850 boxes; in 1886, 930,214 boxes; in 1887, 
686,461 boxes. These figures show conclu- 
sively a very important shortage as compar- 
ed with former years, and that the statistical 
position of the market is one of great 
strength. Quotations in the New York 
market on Saturday were as follows: 

State factory, fancy, on dom’c order. 18 @ 





State factory, fancy...........s..seeees 12%@ 
State factory, choice 12% 
State factory, prime.............seeeee 12%@ 
State factory, GOOd........ce.seeseeeee 12%@ 
State factory, medium.............+0. 124% 
Btate factory, falk.......sccccccesseses 114@12 
State factory, skims, common........ 10 10% 
State factory, skims, average......... 11 @11% 
State factory, skims, selections..... +. 114%@12 
UR CEEE SEEMED, 0s dace ib-O cchescchae %@ 9 
Ohio flats, fair to good.............0.. 11%@12 
i I . 5 5 s5u hshSobeg bade tare 124%@12% 
Pennsylvania skims................... 3 @ 3% 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 4,986 boxes 
against 16,032 boxes the previous week 
and 19,001 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1886. The exports from all American 
ports for the week ending Jan. 1 foot up 
701,866 Ibs., against 1,065,744 Ibs. the 
previous week, and 1,360,193 Ibs. two weeks 
ago. The exports for the corresponding 
week last year were 2,597,677 lbs. Of the 
exports, none were from Montreal. 

The Liverpool market is quoted steady 
with quotations on American cheese at 63s. 
per ewt., the same figures as quoted one 
week age. 





WOOL. 


<6 te 
<= 





The eastern markets have been more active 
the past week, but prices have ruled a shade 
lower. We think dottom has been touched, 
however, and that the decline, which 
amounts to abeut 1c per Ib. on Michigan X 
wools from the highest range reported, will 
soon be regained. 

At Boston, the past week the sales 
amounted to 2,966,200 lbs. of domestic and 
82,000 Ibs, of foreign, as compared with 
1,848,750 lbs. of domestic and 489,000 Ibs. 
of foreign the previous week, and 2,711,700 
Ibs. of domestic and 582,300 lbs. of foreign 
for the corresponding week in 1886. 

Prices in that market. show a decline, 
sales being made on the basis of 35c for 
XX Ohio, 36@37c for XX and above Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, 33}¢c for X Ohio, 32c 
for X Michigan, 37¢ for No. 1 Michigan, 
35¢ for Michigan delaine, and 36c for Ohio. 
Texas wools are quiet and rather lower. 
Territory wools are in demand, and values 
on them have been maintained. Australian 
is quiet, with sales at 34@388¢c per lb. 


The weakness noticed in wool has been 
aided by the publication of the stocks held 
in New York January ist, with an estimate 
of the amount of the last clip. Mr. James 
Lynch, the well known dealer, issues an an- 
nual report embodying this information, and 
this season’s report, just issued, shows the 
stocks in New York to be considerably larg- 
er than had been anticipated. He puts the 
total product of wool in the United States 
the past year at 322,305,000 Ibs., against 
329,600,000 lbs. the previous year. Theim- 
ports for the eleven months of 1886 ending 
December 1st, are placed at 117,366,919 lbs., 
against 89,758,460 lbs. in the same period 
of 1885. In regard to the stocks on hand, 
those on the Atlantic seaboard are estimated 
at 60,000,000 lbs., those in San Francisco at 
4,500,000 lbs., while St. Louis and Chicago 
hold considerable quantities. 

To offset this weak point in the situation 
is the important fact that the English mar- 
kets are reported by cable to have again be- 
come, active, with a general advance in 
values, and continental buyers taking large 
quantities. It seems the fear of war had 
scared off French buyers at the late sales, 
and having recovered from their panic they 
now want wool. Itis a good thing for our 
wool-growers that prices have advanced 
again, as woolen yarns were getting cheap 
enough over there to come in under the low 
duty limit. The advance will put a stop to 
_ It should also be remembered that 
there is" no wool, or at least very small 
amounts of it, in first hands, and the stock 
reported may be~considered as the available 
supply until the next clip comes forward. 
As soon as these points are thoroughly un- 
derstood by the trade, we look for renewed 
activity, with an advance of prices to at 
least the points held when the decline set in. 
The Boston Commercial Bulletin says in 
its weekly report: 

‘‘ The first week of the new year closes with 
an active market at lower quotations. 
Towards the close, however, the tone was 
somewhat improved by the reeeipts of favor- 
able telegrams from abroad. The demand, 
quiet at the opening, was greatly increased 
towards the close by the arrival of a number 
of buyers in the market, and sales since 
Thursday noon have been considerable. 

The U. 8S. Hconomist, of New York, also 


notes the better feeling abroad, and says: 

“The cable brings us news from Paris, 
London, and Liverpool to-day that the mar- 
kets are again exetted for all fine wools and 
ring waste, and that prices have advanced 2@ 
@2% pence a pound, #.¢., 4@5 cents. This 
is important news at the last moment, as the 
bottom was about oozing out of the markets 
here, and prices of scoured Texas and Ter- 
ritory wool were from 5 to 10 a pound lower 
than a menth ago.”’ 

All of which goes to show that the out- 


look for holders is improving. 





The Ingham County Grange will hold a 
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“IS IT RIGHT?” 





NO. Vii. 





In presenting No. 7 of our series, the 
reader has a right to inquire, ‘‘What has 
become of No. 6?” I willtell you, readers. 
As you doubtless noticed, Mr. O. M. Wayne, 
in No. 49 of the last volume, opened his 
political batteries upon me—a thing which I 
had cautiously guarded against—and in the 
very opening lines of his article introduced 
both the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties, by name. It seemed to me that such 
an attack demanded apolitical reply. Such 
reply was promply written and forwarded. 
The publishers of the Farmer, thinking it 
a little too political, exercised their un- 
questioned right, and returned it to me, 
with request that it might be toned down, 
and shorn of some of its sharp corners. 
This I candidly did not feel as though I 
ought to be required to do, in view of the 
style of Mr. Wayne’s article. This must 
account for the ‘‘suspension of hostilities ,’’ 
which perhaps led my protective opponents 
to suppose I had retired from the field. But 
to friends and opponents I desire to say, 
that is something [ don’t propose to do, so 
long as the publishers of the FARMER will 
permit me to talk with my brother farmers 
through their columns. To Mr. Wayne and 
the readers I would now say that No. 6 is 
not committed to the flames, or to the waste 
basket, but is salted down im good shape; 
and if my sens3 of duty and propriety will 
permit, I may some day bring it to the view 
of the reader; but when I do, it may have to 
be shorn of some ofits most valuable points. 
Until then, Mr. Wayne will have to wait, 
while I now proceed to consider the valuable 
communication of Mr. James‘ Adams, of 
Adams’ Basin, N. Y. 


It does me good to greet a comrade from 
the ‘told Empire State’ in which I -was 
born, and which has done so much to people 
and ennoblethis State of my adoption. And 
now, in the very outset, [ desire to say that 
I sympathize with Mr. Adams and the un- 
fortunate farmers whose condition he de- 
picts. To his question in regard to the 
oppressed and tax-ridden farms of his coun- 
ty of Monroe, I would frankly answer No, 
it is not right. The evils of which he com- 
plains demand, and I do hope and trust will 
receive, a remedy. But did Mr. Adams 
ever hear the motto, that ‘“‘two wrongs 
never made a right’’? These things that he 
cites are only evidences of the tax-ridden 
condition in which the farming class has so 
long been held. And here we must again 
revert to the language of our favorite au- 
thor, Goldsmith: 


* In every climate, and on every soil, 
The a who think will govern those who 
toil.”’ * 


Right there is where too much of the trouble 
comes in—too little thinking; too much 
toiling. But let me remind friend Adams 
and the reader, that for over a hundred 
years that our government has existed, our 
states, counties and towns, and even our 
school districts have mainly been sustained 
by a tax on property. Now if the system is 
too hideous to be adopted by the general 
government, why have not our States aban- 
doned it long ago? I hold that the system 
of taxation that is good enough for the 
‘*mossback”’ is good enough for the million- 
aire. The staff is in the hands of the farmer; 
why don’t he use it? No other class of our 
citizens ar¢'so numerous, and if the 42 per 
cent of oar voting population would unite 
in demarding any reform, they could en- 
force it. But, before I forget, I would say 
to Mr. Adams, that in suggesting property 
as the true basis of taxation, I did not mean 
to be understood as confining it to real es. 
tate. By no means. On the contrary, I 
used the word property in its most general 
and comprehensive sense. Most especially 
would I include those millions of bonds 
which our law-makers,in their sympathy for 
the milligaire haye exempted from taxa- 
tion. I would also by all méans includs 
the mortgages and securities held by the 
wealthy against the poor, which, as one 
said, they lock up in their trunks, and ‘lie 
awake nights, to hear them draw inierest.’’ 


It is really not so difficult to reach these 
matters as many suppose, if followed up 
with a will. I speak from the standpoint of 
some little experience, as an assessor of 
taxes. In our own State, and I presume in 
almost every State in the Union, the law 
empowers the supervisor or assessor to put 
his subject under oath, and make him give 
an account of his hidden wealth, under the 
pains and penalties of perjury. I never yet 
had to put but one man to this test, and he 
came down splendidly; and even after I 
supposed I had got through with him, and 
he had gone home, he came back to give in 
a part he had forgotten. Generally it is suf- 
ficient if you tell a suspected customer that 
unless he gives in everything, it must be- 
come your duty to put him under oath, 
when he must swear to his ‘‘statements in 
the presence of Almighty God.”’ Few men 
will then dare to lie, but one great trouble 
is right here. Too often the assessor is 
afraid to squeeze his customer too tight, 
for fear of losing his vote at next election. 
But not alone does fraud enter into the 
collection of tax on property. Many a time 
and oft does a five or ten dollar gold piece 
or greenback held before the eyes of a reve- 
nue officer so eclipse his vision that he 
fails to discover the contraband goods, even 
though he is at that very moment looking 
into the trank where they are stowed. Rev- 
enue officers are but human, and ‘‘There is 
cheat in all trades but mine,’’ says the old 
proverb. I hope Mr. Adams and his friends 
will go to work and reform the abuses of 
which he complains, for they need reform- 
ing. But bear in mind these abuses are no 
apology whatever for making the wants and 
needs of the people support the government, 
and leaving the property untaxed; and will 
not Mr. Lee, Mr. Wayne and Mr. Adams 
meet the subject with the candor that I 
have done and frankly admit it? 


To illustrate more fully what I consider 
the injustice of taxation by tariff, I will con- 
clude by a brief illustration. Let us fora 
few moments imagine ourselves in the great 
city of New York, where more than two- 
thirds of all our import duty is collected, 
the amount for the fiscal year of 1885 being 
one hundred and twenty-five millions in 
New York out of one hundred and eighty- 
one millions in the whole country. Here 
we cross one of its crowded avenues, and 
in its surging masses we see the evidences 
of wealth and poverty mingling in the cles- 
est contact with each other. But it is not a 





sympathetic mingling. I think it was Dr, 


Blair who wrote, ‘‘The wheels of the sump- 
tuous carriage of Dives cast dust upon the 
tattered garments of Lazarus.”’ Yes, it was 
so of old, and it will doubtless be so in ages 
yet tocome. But shall we tax Lazarus as 
much as Dives? That is the question our 
argument suggests. Now, as we cross the 
crowded street of New York, where the 
clanging and thundering wheels of a thous- 
and vehicles are whirling in every direction, 
we must look out for ourselves, for in this 
sense the crowded street is emblematic of 
the world. See that swarthy drayman, the 
wheels ef whose dray came near over- 
setting us. He is better off than many 
we meet, for he owns his horse and dray. 
He is worth two hundred dollars, free from 
encumbrance, and though he has a family 
of ten children in some suburban hovel, he 
feels his independence while blest with 
health, for he is willing to toil. But see, 
whirling along at a 2.20 gait there goes a 
much-abused man, not because his name is 
Jay Gould, but because by his shrewdness, 
his sagacity and most persevering industry, 
he has acquired great wealth. He is sup- 
posed to be worth two hundred millions. 
Let us not envy or hate him for that; for 
you and I would be willing to be rich, if we 
only knew enough. But now to the point: 
“Ts it right’? to make this drayman, with 
his little estate of two hundred dollars, 
pay as much for the support of gov- 
ernment as Mr. Gould? Certainly it would 
seem not. If measured by the ability of 
the parties, the drayman should pay two 
dollars where Mr. Gould pays two mil- 
lions. One of our writers, I think it 
is Mr. Hardup, has made a strong 
point in this argument, where he takes the 
ground that we pay taxes to the government 
in consideration of the defence and protec- 
tion we receive from it, and consequently 
the man who has the most property for the 
government to protect and defend owes the 
government the greatest tax in return. Mr. 
Gould’s case is one in point, fer during the 
recent labor troubles it will be remembered 
that the authorities were repeatedly invoked 
to protect his property. Now it will be seen 
that under the scheme of taxing by tariff the 
drayman must pay a3 much, or more, than 
Mr. Gould, because he has the largest family 
of consumers. The scheme of the protec- 
tionist is to tax the demands of nature, and 
compel the payment of a tax on the food we 
eat and the clothing we wear. 


Let the reader give thissubject his candid 
consideration, and then tell us if Mr. Gould 
with his two hundred millions should not 
pay any more tax than the drayman with 
his donkey and his cart. OLD GENESEE. 
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TARIFF FACTS, NOT THEORIES. 








To the Bditor of the Michigan Farmer. 

While dealing with the question of tariff, 
a subject which has agitated the country for 
the last 70 years at recurring intervals, we 
wish to call the attention of readers of the 
FARMER, first, to the way it is discussed by 
free traders, and the foundation for all of 
their arguments. If those who have taken 
the Farmer for two or three years past, will 
turn back to former numbers, they will find 
an article from the pen of ‘‘ Old Genesee,’ 
in which he shows that the growing of sheep 
in the United States will be soon over-done- 
He figured the number of sheep on hand, 
and half of them being ewes, he told how 
many lambs they would produce, and by this 
progression he astonished the reader, with 
his way of theorizing how short the time 
would be before we would raise more wool 
than we could find a market for. This was 
his argument about two years ago against 
protection for the sheep and weol-grower. 
Did he treat on facts obtained from past 
history of the wool industry? or was it an 
imagination of his own? Let the present 
facts answer: Reports of the last wool clip 
show that there are 7,000,000 less sheep in 
the United States than one yearago, flere 
we have a theory from a free trader, to offset 
a fact. Was ‘Old Genesee”’ right in his 
calculation in the article referred to? Facts 
show he was not. He has been treating us 
to some free trade theories, with figures this 
time taken from the census reports for a 
basis, which do not come any nearer facts 
than his former article did. Why did he 
not go back to the 10 years previous to 1860, 
and give us the figures from prices paid for 
all manufactured goods, when we bought 
largely from the wealthy lords and monopo- 
lies of England, whose wealth passes down 
from one generation to another through the 
first-born son as an heir? Why does not 
some free trade advocate tell us how much 
cheaper goods could be obtained under the 
administration of James Buchanan than 
they are, and have been, under the taxation 
from a protective tariff imposed in 1861? 
Why do not free traders state facts in proof 
of their claim that the low price of wheat 
for the last few years is the direct result of 
an oppressive tariff, and England wiil not 
buy of us because we do not let them manu- 
facture and place their goods in our markets 
without paying for the privilege. Here is a 
plank from the platform upon which the 
President and Congress of 1856 was elected: 
“The time has come for the people of the 
United States to declare themselves in favor 
of free seas, and progressive free trade 
throughout the world.’’ There is a letter 
before me, written in 1858, which says: 
‘‘Wheat is worth 60 cents per bushel.”? A 
man who worked during this period for 
nine dollars per month by the year, told the 
writer that part of the time wheat would 
not bring over 50 cents, and one could not 
get cash at that. Why did not England buy 
and pay better prices if these free trade 
theorists are correct? I have not at hand 
prices that were paid for manufactured 
goods of all kinds at that period, but from 
what men have told me who had to buy at 
that time I have no fears to compare any 
and all prices of that day with the present, 
even if we are ‘‘taxed”’ so heavily by a pro- 
tection tariff. We hear the ery of ‘“‘Shoddy! 
shoddy!’ Secretary Manning comes before 
people of the United States with his report 
and recommendations, and wants the tariff 
taken from wool, and gives as a reason: 
‘We pay to Jabor the highest wages in the 
world. Highly paid labor signifies the most 
efficient labor—signifies that high wages are 
the most profitable wages,’’ and further: 
“Tf raw material could be placed upon the 
free list, our manufacturers would whip out 
foreign competition in our own markets and 
find large sales abroad for théir goods.” 
Here Manning says, “American goods are 
better goods,’’ because of ‘high wages, and 








he wants free trade. ‘Old Genesee” says 


‘*American goods are poorer goo”s,’’ be- 
cause so much shoddy is used, and he also 
is a free trader. Two free traders, with 
theories as far apart as the north and south 
poles, and about as near to the facts. One 
wants’ free trade so pur goods can find a 
market abroad in foreiga countries; the 
other wants free trade so that foreign goods 
ean be sold in place of our own manufactu- 
res here at home. 


Some may ask why should the sheep 
industry be protected and not the hog? 
There is no country in the world where pork 
can be produced to better advantage and at 
cheaper rates than in the United States, and 
we are large exporters of this article; but 
farmers look sad when in Michigan they are 
obliged to draw their hogs to market and 
take $3 per hundred after the care and food 
that has been given. The competition in 
raising hogs has increased, as the sheep 
have been sold, and have died from neglect, 
disease and starvation. There are men all 
through the country with large droves of 
hogs and cattle, who had in their places fine 
flocks of sheep a few years ago, and would 
have at this time, if our law-makers had 
left tariff-tinkering alone. The feed that 
would have been consumed by the millions 
of sheep that have disappeared is now sup- 
porting cattle and hogs. When sheep and 
wool growing is protected, the only branch 
that can be to any extent, because we are 
extensive importers of wool and its manu- 
factures,—cattle and hogs are protected 
from an increased competition, which works 
the same way with producers that it does 
with manufacturers. A blow at one product 
will affect the whole; more competition in 
manufacturing means lower goods, and 
more competition in any one line of farm 
produce means lower prices for that pro- 
duct, if we produce more than can be used 
at home, and are obliged to ship to other 
markets, as is the case with cattle, hogs 
and wheat. This country has not produced 
enough wool for its consumption, and must 
import from countries where sheep need no 
shelter or feel but the natural pastures in 
which they ran, and but little care, all of 
which they must have in this country, 
making wool growing expensive, and below 
a certain price an impossibility. Now, Sec- 
retary Manning advises that wool be placed 
upon the free list, thus taking away the only 
substantial prop that the leading farm in- 
dustries of this country can have, hoping 
thereby to cheapen the clothing that wage- 
earners wear. In the reports from our 
consuls in England we find that the average 
price of clothing in Bradford amongst the 
laboring classes was, for the year 1883: 
Tweed suits—light cotton or woolen for 
summer wear, $7.29; worsted suits, coarse 
woolen goods, $12.16. There has not been 
a time for several years but that a laboring 
man could buy a good suit of clothes at any 
retail clothing house in Michigan for $10. 
The farmers, as a rule, do not buy the class 
of English goods upon which a free trader 
rests his arguments taken from the census 
—suits which cost $17, and upon which he 
pays $7 tax. They leave that for the wealthy, 
with thousands of dollars to spend, and 
who want something far-fetched and fine, 
and who are willing to pay a large price for 
an article because it is ‘‘English, you 
know;’’ when they could get as yood for 
less money, made at home. No wage-earner 
in the world can exchange 10 days’ work 
for as good a suit of clothes as the one in 
the United States. 

Wages are lower; men are out of employ- 
ment; produce is lower, and there is depres- 
sion in business circles, and this also is laid 
upon the back of a protective tariff. When 
did this depression begin? In the years 
1882 and 1883. What events transpired 
during this time? A Congress was elected 
which came very near being a free trade 
Congress, and the direct result of this action, 
and the efforts put forth for a 20 per cent. 
reduction of the tariff, were to frighten capi- 
tal and turn it away from manufacturing 
enterprizes into bank vaults and real estate, 
thus throwing men out of employment, and 
sending large amounts of money and men 
on to the prairies of the west to raise wheat 
by the millions of bushels, and cattle in im- 
mense herds. Here are facts again, not 
theories. If time and space were allotted, 
proof of these assertions could be introduced 
from our past history as a nation and from 
living witnesses; but it is not necessary, 
for if any reader of this will look around 
him, he can observe the way the tide has 
turned in his own vicinity for the past few 
years. Capital can be guided and encour- 
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looking for oil in the vicinity of Petersburg 
They have leased a number of farms on whieh 
they will bore for oil and gas. 


The Presbyterian church at White Pigeon 
will lose @ bequest of $1,000 because the eqi- 
fice cannot be completed in time to comply 
with the provisions of the will. 


Ephraim Maddock, of Elba, Lapeer Count 
tried to get an ox-team across the railroad in 
front of a freight train last week. The Sleigh 
is laid up for repairs and sois Mr. Maddook, 


Frederick, Crawford County, is shi in 
poplar wood by the carload to Niagara Fal, 
where it is to be used for the manufacture of 
paper. Twelve carloads are sent every week, 


Gen. Poe Says the new locks and the ap- 
proaches thereto, on the canal at Sault st 
Marie are ‘the largest of the kind in the 
eee and that the work will cost $4,738. 


Pontiac dealers paid $20,000 for po 
, ltry 
during holiday season. Two firms took in 45 
tons in a single day, about equally divided 
between them. Most of the shipments were 
made to Boston. _ 


George L. Grimes, graduate of the A ; 
tural College, has been arrested at a 
for forgery. He obtained $250 from oe 
the professors at the college, by 4 le of 
forged checks as security. ¥ depositing 


The first bill introduced into the Legislature 
now in session, was one. designed to ‘ punish 
and prevent fraud in the sale of grain, seeds 
and other cereals,” which is aimed at the 
bonded wheat and Bohemian oats business, 


The next encampment of the Southeastern 
G. A. R. will be held at Adrian from August 
23 to 26. Lawrence Park has been offered fo; 
the use of ‘the boys,’”’ with the building; 
thereon, and $1,200 in money is guaranteed. 


Nine years ago Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus McCar. 
thy, of North Branch, Lapeer County, separ- 
ated, not being able to live peaceably to- 
gether. Last week a reconciliation was ef- 
fected and the long-separated are re-united. 


Quincy Herald: Hart Wilbur has a three 
months’ old Shorthorn Durham calf that 
weighs 493 pounds. He says that any one 
who can beat this may go to W. J. Wilbur's 
and select a good horse blanket at his ex- 
pense. 


The father of one of the unfortunate pris- 
oners who perished in the Cheboygan jail 
when it was burned, will bring suit against 
the city for $10,000 damages for the criminal 
carelessness which omitted placing a watch- 
man at the jail. 


Augusta, Washtenaw County, has a Farm- 
ers’ Vigilance Association, organized in 1869, 
having nearly 80 members and $300 in its 
treasury. During its existence, no horses 
have been stolen from its members that have 
not been found and returned. 


Lapeer and Imlay City have been at 
sword’s points on the question of the county 
seat for some time. Lapeer had it; Imlay 
City wanted it, bad. A resolution to submit 
the question of change of location was lost at 
a session of the supervisors last week. 


Abraham Ginrich, of West Branch, was 
hauling lumber, when by the swinging round 
of the truck he was caught between it and an 
oak tree by the road, and his leg crushed to a 
pulp. The limb has been amputated, but it is 
thought the unfortunate man must die. 


St Johns Republican; A mortgage of $750,- 
000 on the Toledo, Ann Arbor & Northern 
railroad, in favor of the New York Trust Co., 
was recorded in the Clinton County Register’s 
office last week. A mortgage of $2,000,000 on 
the same road had previously been recorded. 


‘** Aunty Brooks’’ a well known character 
about Bay City, died of heart disease last 
week, at an advanced age. She was born in 
slavery, and was noted for her many kind and 
charitable deeds, which often put to shame 
the laggard charity of far wealthier persons. 


A State Music-Teachers’ Association was 
organized at Jackson recently, and a move- 
ment is on foot to make examinations neces- 
sary before one is permitted te teach music. 
This is not a bad idea, sinee often beginners 
lose much time and money through being 
taught incorrect methods by tyros. 


Ann Arbor Ceurier: Eugene Williams, 
while chopping wood under a clothes-line the 
other day, met with a curious accident. The 
axe in its descent hit the line and grazing the 
boy’s head cut his ear completely off. The 
ear has been sewed on again, and will prob- 
ably grow all right, the doctors think. 


St. Johns Republican: 
Bingham, cuta tree for saw logs last week 
and was surprised to find three colonies of 
bees occupying comfortable quarters in dif- 
ferent hollowsof the trunk. He sawed out 
the section containing the bees, took it home 
and will try to winter the colonies, which ap- 
peared to be well supplied with honey. 


They are having a first-class row over the 
postoffice at Grand Ledge. About 800 of the 
| inhabitants refuse to patronize the govern- 
| ment office on one side of the river, and go 
| to the old office cénducted by the former 

postmaster, who receives six mails daily from 
the government office and distributes them, 
: receiving the rental of the boxes as compen- 

sation. 


Tonia Standard: Mr. 





Florence Eddy, of 
| erlin, has an unique driving beast in the 
j shape of a handsome Holstein bull. He fre- 
quently drives him singly and makes good 
Since the sleighing came, 


| time on the road. 
Mr. Eddy and hi3 wife may frequently be 
seen, comfortably wrapped in robes in their 
cutter, jogging along behind the handsome 
Holstein. He is kind, gentle, and a good 
' driver. 


There is a family of three boys near Hoyt- 
ville, Eaton County, which bas made a re- 


| markable record without much noise. Several 


years ago they were left a farm of 160 acres 
and an $1,100 mortgage, and later one of 
them went through the delights of a $1,000 
divorce suit. Since that time there has been no 
woman in the house and they have prospered 
one doing the housework, including the wash- 
ing and baking, and the other two conducting 
the farm and dairy. They are out of debt 
and have 1,000 busheis of wheat in the bin, 


Adrian Times: Clara Zeigler, a pretty 
German girl who has been employed in the 





aged, but not forced into any venture. 
Whenever there is a reaction, labor will be 
one Of the first sufferers. This article has 
reached too great a length, and nothing but 
the outlines touched. We may come again, 


if the Editor does notcry, ‘‘ Hold: enough.’’ 
WILLIAM P. SMITH. 
Pato, Dec. 18. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Michigan’s salt product for December was 
230,205 barrels. 


Palmyra will have a tri-county farmers’ 
institute, Jan. 20 and 21. 


Michigan has 5,509 miles of railroads; and 
23,000,000 passengers were carried in 1886. 


Elder John Byington, a prominent Advent- 
ist minister, died at Battle Creek last week, 
aged 84 years. 


East Saginaw figures that the improvements 
made in that city in 1886 amount in value to 
about $350,000. 


Gov. Luce thinks the fish commission ought 
to be entirely abolished or its powers of use- 
fulness increased. 


Rev. R. McConnell, Methodist clergyman, 
residing at Port Huron, died very suddenly 
last week, aged 66 years. 


A peppermint distillery is to be built at 
Byron, and farmers there are going into the 
business quite extensively. 


Grand Rapids is suffering from a water 
famine, the creeks which supply the reser- 
voir having been frozen up. 


George W. Timmons, ex-city treasurer and 
recently deputy-sheriff at Niles, committed 
on tae on account of financial difficulties on 
the 7th. 


Grayling will have a farmers’ institute Jan. 
8lst and Feb. Ist., at which Dr. Kedzie and 
Prof. McLouth, of the Agricultural College, 
will be present. P 


John P. Austin, whose arm was blown off 
by the premature discharge of a cannon, has 
been elected sergeant-at-arms of the Heuse 
of Representatives. 


The Webster Farmers’ Club will hold its 
annual Institute Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Jan. 25 and 26, at the Congregational church 
in Webster township. 


F. B. Stockbridge, of Kalamazoo, eaptured 
the nomination of Senator last week, at the 
Republican caucus at Lansing. Oonger, 
Lacey, et. al., ** got left.’’ 





Central Hotei here, is dying of consumption. 
She is the daughter of a well-to-do brewer of 
Oberstenfeld, in Wurtemberg, and in her na- 
tive village had many lovers, one of whom her 
father favored, the other she preferred. The 
lovers eloped, and took passage on different 
ships for Ameriea. Clara arrived safely, but 
the vessel which bore her lover was never 
heard from. She was penniless in a strange 
land, but too proud to ask aid from home, so 
went out to service, gradually drifting to the 
west. She cannot recover, and her father has 
been notified of her condition, and it is hoped 
he will send for her to come home. 





Genera!. 


Bishop Potter, of New York, was buried 
last Friday. 


This country produced 31,893,190 tons of 
anthracite coal in 1886. 


The reduction of the publie debt for De- 
cember will be $5,400,000. 


Charles M. Sherrill, known as “the king of 
lobbyists,” died at Washington, last week. 


Oleomargarine factories at Pittsburg have 
been closed under the recent law prohibitory. 


The long-talked of marriage of Secretary 
Lamar to Mrs. Holt took place at Macon, Ga., 
last week. 


The pension appropriation bill provides for 
disbursements of $76,257,500, and passed the 
House last week. 


A part of a new elevator at Minneapolis, 
containing sixty thousand bushels of wheat, 
collapsed last week. 


The name of Thomas C. Manning has been 
sent to the Senate by the President, as United 
States minister to Mexico. 


The wheat crop in Victoria, Australia, is 
estimated at twelve million bushels, an aver 
age of twelve bushels per acre. 


Fourteen sacks of mail matter and a truck 
load of paper mail were burned in the rail- 
road wreck at Tiffin, O., last week. 


Dr. J. N. Doyle, of Linton, Tenn., W45 ar- 
rested last week for the murder of Joseph 
Deutsch at Effingham, 11)., in 1566. 


Seven firemen were overcome with gas at 
Chicago last week, while attempting to ex- 
tinguish a blaze caused by escaping gas from 
a damaged pipe. 

The ignition of flour dustin anew mill at 
Carberry, on the Canadian Pacific railroad, 
one hundred miles from Winnipeg, completely 
wrecked the building. 


The colored. people will hold a world’s ex- 
position at Birmingham, Ala., next Septem- 
ber, and want the government to give them 
an appropriation of $600,000. 


John Roach, the famous ship-builder, is 





Parties from Pennsylvania oil regions, are 
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HOW CAN A WOMAN KNOW? 











IT listened last night to a story 
(As old as the world is old!) 
That will never lose its glory, 
However oft it is told. 
Our parting moments were flying, 
When he whispered, with eyes aglow; 
J leve you with love undying !""— 
gut—how can a woman know! 


When time brings its sorrowful changes 
That must come to us women—what then? 

(For lost beauty too often estranges 
The love of the best of men!) 

Will this “ dearest and sweetest of faces” 
Still dearer and sweeter grow 

When Time shall have stolen its graces? 
Ah! how can a woman know? 


Will these “ beautiful auburn tresses,” 
That he thinks so fair to-day, 
Be covered with loving caresses 
When they are threaded with gray? 
When the sun of our life is lying 
In the western horizon low, 
Will he love “ with a love undying?” 
Ah! how can a woman know? 


It would be so pleasant when leaving 
This life for the other shore, 

Could I only die believing 
That he loves me moreand more! 

But I leave it with One above me 
And I trust in my darling so, 

I delieve he will always love me; 
Yet—how can a woman know? 





WINTER. 





‘ere now is winter. Winter, afterall, 

Is not so drear as was my boding dream, 
While autumn gleamed its lasting watery gleam 
@n sapless leafage too imert to fall. 

Still leaves and berries clothe my garden wall, 
Where ivy thrives on scantiest sunny beam; 
Still here a bud and there a blossom seem 

Hopeful, and robin still is musical. 

Leaves, flowers and fruit, and one delightful song 
Remain; these days are short, but now the 

nights, 

Intense and long, hang out their utmost lights; 
Such starry nights are long, yet not too long: 
Frost nips the weak, while strengthening still 

the strong 

Against that day when spring sets all to rights. 

—C hristina Rossetti. 
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A SCHEMER. 


It is a curious cireumstance that while the 
waiting room at your dentist’s is sure to bea 
cheerful apartment, well provided with illus- 
trated papers and the current magazines, 
your need of distractment before a trying 
interview is never similarly recognized by 
your lawyer, who leaves you to attend his 
leisure either in an outer office; where every 
sign of agitation on your part is noted and 
enjoyed by the clerks, or at best in a wretch- 
ed little ante-room of unmitigated dullness 
and dingy discomfort. 

“*T suppose,”’ thought Miss Sybi! Eason, 
who had come to a lawyer’s office for the 
first time in her life, and was struek by the 
above contrast; ‘‘I suppose it is because 
lawyers do not often have ladies to visit 
them, and never children. Do you think 
Mr. Wiggins will soon be disengaged?”’ she 
inquired of the clerk nearest to her. 

*“*T can’t say, Miss, but shouldn’t think 
he would be long,’’ he answered civilly, for 
Sybil was not only a lady, but young and 
pretty. He wondered what she had come 
about and why she was so nervous. 

As a matter of fact, Sybil was more impa- 
tient than nervous; and presently, when she 

“was ushered into the solicitor’s room, she 
had all her wits about her and looked 
straight and composedly into his face. 

She knew him by sight well enough; the 
small untidily-dressed figure, the clean- 
shaven face, the bright eyes and protruding 
under lip had been familiar to her since her 
childhood; but she wanted to read beyond 
these—to find out whether he was kind and 
whether he was clever. 


Augustus Wiggins, however, was not a 
man to be read like a book. He fondly be- 
lieved, indeed, that he was the most inscru- 
table of men, and, with a view of sustaining 
this character, had an odd habit of changing 
his manner continually. At this moment 
he was a busy professional man. 

“* What can I do for you, madam?” he in- 
quired, looking at her penetratingly over his 
spectacles. 

Sybil was an intelligent girl, and, taking 
her cue from him, straightened herself, and 
spoke out with a reflection of his business- 
like air. 

“IT am the daughter of Dr. Eason, of 
Morley Square, Baywater,’’ she started, 
“*and wish to ask you in the first place 
whether you would, under any circum- 
stances, undertake a case for him without 
being sure of payment, in the event of it 
being decided against him?’ 

“*Um—that would depend on the nature 
of the case,’’ replied Mr. Wiggins, cautious- 
ly. ‘I might, of course, be able to predict 
the issue with certainty.” 

“*Let me tell you,’’ said Sybil, ‘‘and then 
you can judge.” 

Like most ladies, she forgot that a law- 
yer’s preliminary opinion even has an ex- 
change value; but Mr. Wiggins was private- 
ly influenced by her fresh beauty, and en- 
couraged her by a grave bow to proceed. 

“*It won’t take many words,”’ she said, 
“for I’ve written it all down clearly so as 
not to make a mess of it in the telling.” 

At this, Mr. Wiggins’ manner underwent 
a sudden transformation; open surprise and 
admiration illumined his countenance. 

“‘My dear young lady, what admirable 
forethought! How I wish your example 
might be followed by every client I have! 
Admirable! 

His pretty visitor produced a note-book, 
and proceeded to set forth, with details into 
which we need not enter, how her father’s 
claim to a legacy of £50,000 was being dis- 
puted on account of a mere technicality a 
Mr. Hugh Lorrain, of Queen’s Gate, to 
whom the money must come if the will were 
proved invalid. 

“* My fathers too poor to fight it out,” 
said the girl. ‘‘He is afraid of heavy law 
expenses and would rather give everything 
up at once. That is why I have come to you. 
There are so many of us and we want the 
money dreadfully. Why should we surren- 
der it without a struggle to this mean man, 
who has not the shadow of t to it?” 

The girl spoke indignantly, her eyes fiash- 
ed and she looked so lovely that Augustus 


Wiggins quite forgot his ewn pecuniary in- 
terest. 

‘“My dear Miss Eason!’’ he exclaimed, 
with quite unprofessional gallantry, “I 
place myself unreservedly at the service of 
your youth and beauty. Let your father 
come and give me instructions, and I will 
do all I can for him.” 

‘*Must you see him?” asked Sybil, in dis- 
may. ‘*Won’t what I’ve told you do? He 
is sure to decline to aceept your generous 
offer. Oh! Mr. Wiggins, couldn’t you make 
it double or quits? Let him pay you double 
—I mean, if he wins, and nothing at all if 
he loses.’’ 

The solicitor’s eyes twinkled at this re- 
freshing ingenuity on the part of a client. 

‘* Well, well,” he said, ‘‘arrangements of 
some such nature have been come to before 
now, but in this case your father may set 
his mind at rest; the costs would certainly 
be ordered out of the estate. Anyhow, my 
dear, most intelligent yonng lady, I am paid 
in advance by the honor and pleasure of 
your visit here.’’ 

Sybil finished pulling up the wrists of her 
gloves, and then looked at him with a 
smile. 

‘*You are as nice now, Mr. Wiggins,’’ she 
said, ‘‘as you used to be in Morley square, 
when you always took the side of us chil- 
dren against our enemy, the gardener.”’ 

‘‘ What!’ exclaimed the lawyer, regarding 
her with fresh interest, ‘‘were you one of 
those dear little girls who would skip on the 
gravel and send the little stones all over the 
grass.”’ 

**Yes,”’ replied Sybil, ‘‘and you always 
told the man to let us enjoy ourselves, and 
sometimes you turned the rope and counted 
for us.”’ 

**So I did, so I did,’’ said Wiggins, nud- 
ding his head. ‘Dear me! you’ve grown up 
very quickly.” 

‘‘And I’m the eldest girl,’? remarked 
Sybil, laughing, ‘‘and that, in a large fam- 
ily, in an ageing circumstance. Good-bye, 
Mr. Wiggins. Iam sure I don’t know how 
to thank you.”’ 

‘*Now that’s a sweet little maid,’’ said 
the lawyer to himself, when he had watched 
her down stairs, ‘‘and I would like to save 
her fortune from Hugh Lorrain. He’s a 
hard man.’’ 

The afternoon was drawing to a close, and 
presently Mr. Wiggins, still thinking over 
the Lorrain case, put on his shabby old hat 
and prepared to leave the office. 

As he paused outside the door of an inner 
room, where he wished to deposit some 
papers, a sudden thought struck him. 

‘*Hugh Lorrain had a son!’’ he exclaimed. 
And then he stopped, put his cane to his 
nose and made a calculation. 

‘*That girl was still a little thing when I 
left Morley Square, and in those days I used 
to visit at Hugh Lorrain’s and see his boy, 
Bertie, who was at Eton. He must be six or 
seven-and-twenty now. Who was the king 
who planned a match to stave off the thirty 
years’ war? Well, why not Wiggins, to nip 
a lawsuit in the bud? James was a bungler, 
and failed; but Wiggins isn’t and won’t.’’ 

The scheme fascinated him. It not only 
offered scope for the display of all those 
gifts of tact and diplomacy upon which he 
prided * himself, but roused an old-fashion- 
ed chivalry in his breast. 

**It is to be done,’”’ he told himself, ‘*but 
I must be as wily as Ulysses, as patient as 
—as Penelope.’’ 

The next day Dr. Eason, a nervous man 
with a thin, fair face and deprecating man- 
ner, called and gave him not only all the 
information in his possession, but full in- 
structions to act for him. The more Wig- 
gins entered into the case the more doubt- 
ful he became as to his client’s chances of 
winning it, and the more elosely he hugged 
the notion of bringing about a match be- 
tween Bertie Lorrain and Sybil. 

As a first move he found out that the 
young man was at present in an architect’s 
office in Bloomsbury, and, important detail, 
usually lunched at a certain restaurant in 
the neighborhood. Thither at luneh time 
the very next day old Wiggins betook him- 
self and then glancing around he perceived 
his young friend at a table close at hand 
and immediately possessed himself of the 
seat opposite to him. 

‘*Well, Bertie Lorrain, it’s a long while 
since I tumbled across you,’’ he observed, 
feigning what he considered just the right 
amount, and no more of surprise. 

‘“*Mr. Wiggins, as I live!’ he returned, 
shaking hands cordially; ‘‘and looking not 
a day older.’’ 

**Can’t say the same of you, my boy. 
You have grown into the man about town 
since I last saw you. What are you doing?’ 

‘“*Oh! grinding in an architect’s office 
near here.”’ 

‘* Married, engaged or going to be?”’ said’ 
Wiggins. 

ee No.” 

** Bravo! that sounds sensible. No woman 
worth having, eh?’’ 

Lorrain laughed. He was a pleasant-look- 
jng young fellow, with the frankest imagin- 
able manner. 

‘*That’s what i mean to think till I 
can get some cash,’’ he said. 


‘Pooh! Cash! Talk like that at your 
age! I’m ashamed of you. Chops good 
here?’’ 

** Very fair.’’ 


‘* Waiter, get me a chop done to a cinder. 
You know,” the lawyer explained to Lor- 
rain, knowingly, ‘‘ if you order a chop well 
done they’ll bring it to you a little less raw 
than usual; if you want it cooked, you must 
say done toa cinder. Now, tell me more 
about yourself.’’ 

At the end of an amicable conversation 
the two parted with mutual friendliness, 
Lorrain promising to dine with the solicitor 
the following Thursday. 

Obviously the next move was to get Dr. 
Eason to bring his wife and daughter the 
same day; and consent to this being obtain- 
ed, Wiggins felt that the battle was half 
won. 

He now devoted himself to arranging the’ 
details of his dinner partly, which must be 
planned from beginning to end with a view 
to areusing the interest of the young people 
in one another. When Thursday came his 
two servants wondered at his fussiness. As 
a rule, he allowed them to manage his din- 
ners without interference, but on this occa- 
sion not only must he inspect the menu and 
give minute instructions about the waiting, 
but he must take the arrangement of the 
drawing-room furniture out of the house- 
maid’s hands. The piano must be put so, 





the chess-table so, this little arm-chair here, 


that screen there, and so on all around the 
room. : 

‘*What’s the meaning of it all, that’s 
what I want to know?’ demanded the out- 
raged Jane. 

‘‘Old Miss Brown’s coming; he’s going 
a-courting of her,’’ sniggered the cook—a 
conviction in which she was much confirm- 
ed, when, just as the guests were ex- 
pected, Jane informed her that the master 
had appeared in a new dress suit, with a 
flower in his button-hole, and a pair of 
‘*panksnay”’ on his nose. 

Lorrain was the first to arrive, admirably 
dressed, and with a dash of the patrician 
about his open, self-possessed bearing which 
Wiggins noted with approval as sure to im- 
press the unsophisticated Sybil. The solic- 
itor contrived very casually to drop the fact 
that he expected some people of the name 
of Eason, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing a look of keen interest dart into Lor- 
rain’s expressive face. 

‘*Living in Morley square?’ the young 
man asked, quickly; but before any answer 
could be given the door opened and the 
Easons were announced. 

Sybil’s allowance was what girls call 
‘*skimpy,’’ but she had a knack of putting 
on her clothes so that the poorest of them 
looked well on her, and as she stepped in 
now with soft folds of Indian muslin falling 
about her lissome figure, a pretty flush on 
her cheeks and a smile on her lips for her 
friend Mr. Wiggins, she made a charming 
picture, and one that effected an abiding 
lodgment for itself in Lorrain’s mind. 

As for her, she was a good deal excited at 
being introduced to any one of the name of 
Lorrain. At first she tried to be cool and 
reserved, but soon she unbent, reflecting 
that she might have caught the name wrong, 
or that he might belong to quite another 
family of Lorrains. In the course of din- 
ner, however, he asked her whether she 
lived in Morley square, and she flashed the 
question back at him: Did he live in 
Queen’s Gate?—upon which a momentary 
silence ensued, which was broken by a deft 
reference on Wiggins’s part to what he had 
found out to be Bertie’s hobby—namely, 
mountaineering in the Alps. Lorrain was 
easily prevailed on to hold forth on this 
subject, Sybil, getting intensely interested, 
quite forgot to convey by her manner how 
she hated him. 

After dinner Wiggins put forth all his 
power as a strategist, and made it surpris- 
ingly easy for Lorrain not only to see a great 
deal of Sybii in the course of the evening, 
but to provide safely for the further devel- 
opment of the acquaintance. 

‘*T shall allow myself the pleasure, then, 
Miss Eason, of sending you the book we 
have been talking about,’? Wiggins heard 
him say, as the Easons rose to go. He was 
looking very straight into the girl’s face, as 
her ‘Thank you very much, good night,’’ 
was givenina low, slightly constrained voi 

At last the day was fixed for the trial to 
come on,. and then Bertie marched into 
Wiggins’s office, looking the picture of des- 


‘* Kindly remember that I am solicitor for 
the other side and avoid the subject,’ said 
the lawyer, severely. 

‘** Oh; hang it!’ said Lorrain; ‘‘I am not 
going to discuss the case. I only want to 
say that it’s a sin and a shame, and if I had 
a voice in the matterI’d withdraw the claim 
on our side and apologize humbly for ever 
having made it.’’ 

“That statement, made to me by your 
father, through his solicitor, would be inter- 
esting and valuable; from you it is mere 
waste of words.’’ 

‘* Wiggins, don’t get on the stilts,’’ said 
Lorrain, impatiently. ‘‘ You ought to see 
what a fix I’m in.”’ , 

**You are taking up my time, sir,’’ re- 
marked Wiggins, significantly. 

“Then you may as well listen to me: 
Don’t you know that I am dead set on 
marrying Sybil Eason, and that whichever 
way the case is settled I’m done for? If we 
win she will simply loathe me, and if they 
win how can I make up to a girl who’llhave 
such a pot of money? Speak up, sir—what 
am I to do?” 

‘* Speak up yourself,’’ said Wiggins short- 
ly. 
**To her, do youmean? Now? My word, 
if 1 dared! Do you think she’d let me?’’ 

Wiggins put on his spectacles and looked 
the young man up and down without a word. 
Lorrain positively blushed at the implied 
compliment. 

**Seriously, do you think I might? Oh! 
Wiggins, what an awfully good fellow you 
are. I say, how do you think the case will 
go?” 

‘** Your question, Mr. Lorrain, is improper 
to the last degree. Kindly leave the office.’’ 

Lorrain went out very soberly and hailed 
a hansom. 

** Now or never,’’ he said to himself, as he 
directed the cabman to Morley square. 

Once more luck favored him; Sybil was 
sauntering around the square alone. Bertie 
joined her, and presently—she hardly knew 
how—she found herself sitting on a bench 
with him standing in front of her. 

He was quite simple and direct. 

** Sybil,’’ he said, ‘‘ your father and mine 
‘are fighting this ease, and next week it will 
be decided; if for us yow’ll hate me; if for 
you, I can’t play the part of a fortune-hunt- 
er. So let me say now that all I want in this 
world is you for a wife; and tell me, Sybil— 
will you give me what I want?” 

Sybil was equally simple, but had not so 
much to say. 

**] don’t knew whether I know you well 
enough,” she faltered, glancing up at him 
and down again, ‘‘ but I think—I think I do. 

‘And therewith she glanced up again with 
a happy smile and told herself of course she 
did. Was he not everything that a man 
should be? 

During the next few weeks the young 
man, really thoroughly in love, went ahead 
like a steam engine helped by the puny 
pushes of a child, who imagines that it is 
doing all the work— Wiggins, it need not be 
said, being the child. 

Sybil was bewildered by the frequency 
with whica she met the son of her father’s 
opponent; but Mr. Lorrain always looked so 
very much surprised to see her that she could 
not for a moment suspect him of complicity. 
All this time, though both knew well 
enough that ‘a law suit was pending between 
their parents, the question was never broach- 
ed between them. Sybil had a reputation 
for plunging headlong into any subject 
rather than maintain a constrained silence 








upon it, but on this mattera new shyness 


kept her silent; while Lorrain, who was 
moving heaven and earth to persuade his 
father to resign his claim and had so farsig- 
nally failed, naturally avoided a topic likely 
to raise hostility. 

Dr. Eason took Mr. Wiggins’ word for it 
that this engagement was an excellent 
thing, but old Hugh Lorrain was furious for 
days. 

Then Bertie made asolemn appeal to him, 
and in the end the old man, actuated partly 
by affection for his son, partly by not un- 
founded anxiety as to the result of the trial, 
consented to agree toacompromise. This 
Dr. Eason had always signified his readiness 
to enter into, and finally, after endless con- 
sultations, & division of the money was 
effected, which, while leaving Dr. Eason 
principal legatee, settled a large sum on the 
young people. 

Wiggins was not so jubilant as might 
have been expected. True, his great scheme 
had succeeded admirably, and his reputation 
for diplomacy was recognized all around; but 
on the other hand, he had become deeply in- 
terested in the case itself, and so convinced 
of his ability to establish Dr. Eason’s claim 
that the compromise patched up at the last 
minute seemed to snatch a second, even 
sweeter cup of triumph from his lips. 

It was not till the wedding day arrived 
that his self-satisfaction regained undivided 
supremacy. On that oecasion his calm con- 
sciousness of sagacity, benevolence and 
power over his fellow-men madehis manner 
grand. Everybody credited him with hay- 
ing been the manager of this affair, and for 
once in his life he had his fill, or almost his 
fill, of deference and respect. 

Privately Lorrain whispered to Sybil, with 
the basest ingratitude: ‘‘ You know all old 
Wiggins had to do with it was the original 
introduction. After that I didn’t need any 
edging on; love would have found out the 
way, anyhow.’’ 

‘* But I shall never forget that Mr. Wig- 
gins thought of it and smoothed it,’’ said 
Sybil, warmly. ‘I’m going to be grateful 
to him all my life.’”’—Cassell’s Magazine. 

The Science of Sleep. 

Each successive gradation in sleep is 
marked by the inclusion of a nervous sys- 
tem, which is for the time being, shut off, 
so to speak, from participating in the life- 
function of the individual, until when the 
maximum intensity is attained, nothing is 
left but the purely animal, one might say the 
vegetative, life. Sleep of this degree of in- 
tensity, although a perfectly normal process, 
is not, in health, of long duration. After the 
lapse of a variable space of time, the systems 
one by one resume their functions, until 
finally the sum of perceptions bring about 
the conditions of awakening. 

The brain shares in the need, which is 
everywhere apparent, of periods of rest. 
The products of cerebral activity accumu- 
late more rapidly than they are eliminated, 
and a period therefore arrives when the 
tissues are no longer able to do their work. 
The result is an invincible feeling of indis- 
position to exertion, physical or mental. 
The temporary and involuntary cessation of 
activity is at onee followed by a diminution 
of the blood supply; the anemia so induced 
being, therefore, a consequence, and not a 
cause, of the state of repose. 





The various parts of the nervous system 
are not all invo simultaneously or to the 
same extent. The centres governing volun- 


tary movemen 
seen in the noddfng of the head and the clos- 
ure of the eyelids, and the body, if not pre- 
vented, tends to-assume the position of re- 
pose determined by the iaws of gravity. The 
special senses soon follow, but here again 
they are not abrogated en masse. Sight is 
the first to go, the stimulus no longer reach- 
ing that portion of the cerebrum where it 
can give rise to a definite sensation, even 
where the closure of the lids has not shut off 
external stimuli altogether. Hearing and 
smell are remarkably persistent, and, except 
in the deepest sleep, may be said to be only 
dulled, and not extinguished. Every one is 
familiar with the ease with which sleep is 
put an end to by unaccustomed noise, even 
of slight intensitv, or, better still, by the 
cessation of any monotonous sound, as, for 
instance, the awakening of travellers by rail 
or steamboat on any stoppage of the train or 
machinery. 

Instances are on record, too, where the 
inhabitants of a house have been roused sim- 
ply by the smell of tobacco, indulged in by 
inexperienced or incautious burglars. The 
persistent sensibility of these senses may 
to some extent, be accounted for by the fact 
that they are not shut off from communica- 
tion with the outside world, as are, for ex- 
ample, the eyes. To allow sleep, or, at any 
rate, quiet sleep, a certain harmony must 
exist in the connection of all the organs, 
which must, so to speak, be tuned to the 
sleep tone. If one organ be in a state of 
activity, or, on the other hand, its condition 
be abnermal in some other way, the sensori- 
um refuses to abdicate its control. This is 
familiar to us in the case of cerebralactivity 
or cold fest at bedtime, both being inimical 
to sleep. Inasmuch, therefore, as insomnia 
may result from either set of causes, we can 
either employ drugs, such as opium, which 
act directly on the nerve centres, and so 
bring about sleep; or we may resort to medi- 
eine, like hyphnore, which is said to favor 
sleep rather than induce it, by allaying the 
irritable or hyperesthetic condition of 
eertain organs or parts.—DBritish Medical 
Journal. 


Ladies, read Sherwood’s advertisement. 
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Kate Field calls Washington the parlor city, 
which reminds us that New Orieans, the home 
of the Louisiana lottery, might be nantfed the 
drawing-room city. 
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pee first to be affected, as 














A Great Remedy for Catarrh. 

In another column of this paper will be 
found an advertisement of a Catarrh remedy, 
of which a sample is sent free to any sufferer 
from this terriblescourge. B.S. Lauderbach 
& Co., the proprietors, are a responsible firm 
and those who write them will receive prompt 
attention and square dealing. a7 eow 13t. 





Shoe dealer (to partner)—That new lot of 
French slippers is going very slowly. Hadn’t 
we better mark ’em down? Partner—Yes; 
mark the fives down to threes and the fours 
to twos. The change was made, and in 4 day 
or two the stock was exhausted. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Comms & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL'S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 








RELATIONS-IN-LAW. 


‘** Beware of the wrath of a patient man!’’ 
Dazed and excited as she was the proverb 
passed through Nellie’s mind. No man had 
ever spoken harshly to her before her mar- 
riage. From her easy-tempered, courteous 
husband such language sounded incredibly 
brutal. A breach so wide and deep could 
have had no healing save in silent submis- 
sion, and of this she was incapable. As 
Everard heated, she grew outwardly cool. 
When the last word was shaken from his 
thick tongue, she was standing at the corner 
of the hearth, her elbows on the low-draped 
mantel, the spirited grace of pose and gest 
ure repeated by the mirror behind her; a 
mocking smile glinted her eyes and curved 
her lips. 

‘*When I was a little girl playing on our 
Mississippi plantation,’”? she began, the 
Southern accent, deprecated by her mother- 
in-law as ‘‘ indolent,’’ musically apparent in 
her deliberate articulation, ‘“‘I found a 
pretty shell, red-and-yellow spotted. An 
odd thing, heavy and shut up all around. 
My brother told me it was a terrapin, and to 
prove it, he puta coal of fire on its back. 
When, behold! it stretched out four horrible 
legs, a tail and such a wicked-looking head 
that Iran screaming to my mother, believ- 
ing I had seen the devil. I felt just so while 
you were talking. I do not defend myself 
against your charges. You only take the cue 
from your mother and sisters in believing 
me capable of all manner of impropriety and 
iniquity such as they would never impute to 
one born and educated in their ‘‘set,’’ and 
it seems there is nothing im the code of our 
best circles to prevent you from saying what 
you please to a woman when that woman is 
your wife. I am at your mercy, and you 
have showed how completely you appreciate 
the fact.’’ 

They faced each other thus for a half-min- 
ute before he turned on his heel and went 
out. In another half-minute she heard the 
dull clang of the front door. 

**Your visitor stayed late last night,’’ 
Miss Wilhelmina observed to her sister-in- 
law next morning at breakfast. 

Nellie raised her eyebrows mutely in cool 
impertinence, and went on with her break- 
fast. 

“Of whom do you speak?’ inquired 
madam, wheezingly, but with authority. 

**I do not know, mamma. I was in the 
music-room until a quarter of eleven, and 
passing by the small parlor, not knowing it 
was occupied, I saw Jerusha talking with a 
gentleman, a stranger tome. Half an hour 
afterward I went downstairs for a letter I 
had left on the piano, and they were still 
there.”’ 

The mother turned to her son. 

**Do not you help entertain your wife’s 
evening visitors?”’ 

‘Nellie answered for him in blithe uncon- 

cern: 
‘*He went off to the club at half-past 
eight, and did not return until after mid- 
night. I was rather glad of it, for I dearly 
enjoyed a tete-a-tete with my old admirer. 
You have heard me speak of Jack Tyler, 
Ev? He has just come back from San Fran- 
cisco, stunningly handsome, and with more 
millions than he knows what to do with. I 
haven’t had so charming an evening for two 
years. He was quite low about my marriage, 
but I succeeded in convincing him that it 
was not so serious a matter as he had sup- 
posed.”’ 

Had she had been less madly bent on mis- 
chief and hurt, she must have quailed at the 
effect produced by her words. Madam’s 
complexion was ashy-purply, and her daugh- 
ters whitened and trembled. Four pairs of 
horrified eyes stared at her. Everard she 
could not see in his seat beside her, but she 
felt him hold his breath, then let it escape 
painfully. 

** Another muffin, if you please!’’ said the 
dauntless little rebel to the butler. 

When the official had served her, his mis- 
tress dismissed him with an imperative 
wave of the hand. 

‘*T really must insist, Jerusha, that you 
refrain from unseemly jesting in the 
hearing of domestics. It is sufficiently re- 
prehensible when there are unmarried young 
persons of your own sex present. When 
servants are by, such folly verges on the 
scandaloeus.’’ 

**T don’t understand!’ Nellie pretended 
to stammer and looked the picture of be- 
wildered innocence. ‘‘I was never in dead- 
er earnest. I can’t remember when Jack 
and I weren’t in love with one another, and 
I was awfully sorry for him last night when 
I saw how cut up he was at seeing me the 
‘ Bride of Another,’ as the song says. Where 
is the harm in telling the truth?”’ 

A dead silence reigned while she buttered 
her muffin, bit by bit, and ate it placidly. 

*¢ Don’t wait for me, please!’ she begged, 
seeing that the rest had laid down knives 
and forks. 

‘“‘The sightof my friend, and the jolly, 
chummy time we had together have given me 
strength and appetite. And, without flatter- 
ing your cook, Mother Vroom, I must say 
that these muffins are almost equal to those 
we had at home when I was there at Christ- 
mas.’’ 

‘Mother’? Vroom, to whom the provin- 
cial address was especially odious, arose 
majestically severe: 

‘*We will avail ourselves of Jerusha’s 
permission to withdraw, my daughters!”’ 

‘*Thanks, awfully, you know!’’ said 
Nellie, sweetly, and the dame led the way 
from the apartment, ‘‘like a temple-of-Juno 
goose at the head of a line of overgrown 
goslings,”’ commented Nellie to Jack Tyler, 
later in the day. 

** Don’t let me detain you, Ev!’ was her 
nextattack. ‘‘Iam hungry, and you are 
not, you see.’’ 

He was no master of fence, as we have 
seen. The fall of his hand on her arm was 
heavy, if not hard. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this tomfool- 
ery?” he almost hissed. ‘ Have you taken 
leave of your senses?”’ 

** Au contratre, I am finding them as fast 
as I can. You threw off the mask last 
night”’—she laughed—‘“that is, put feet 
and head out of the shell. So do I, and I 
don’t mean to draw them in again until I 
have had my run on the turf. It doesn’t 
pay to cramp oneself in such close quarters 
forever. Hereafter, I shall be myself—inde- 
pendent Nellie Jones, as the Lord and her 
parents made her. The Roosevelt-Vroom 


stamp won’t take on such material. I shall 
not interfere with you, and it will be wise 
for you to let me alone. I can take care of 








my own morals and manners.’’ 





He seldom came home to luncheon, but | 
Mrs. Grimes had joined the home gronp 
when Nellie entered ten minutes behind 
time, radiant and pretty, most exquisitely 
attired. 

*“*How d’ye do, Helen?’ nodding gayly to 
the visitor. ‘I know I am awfully late— 
you’ll excuse me, Mother Vroom, for not go- 
ing upstairs to lay off my bonnet and wraps. 
I am just famished—but 1 have had a per- 
fectly gorgeous drive with Jack Tyler in the 
park. Cold chicken? yes, thank you, Ben- 
nett, bring me a good deal of everything 
there is for lunch, please! Jack is trying no 
end of splendid horses before buying a span, 
so I am booked for a spin every fine fore- 
noon. He has tickets for the opera to-night. 
To-morrow evening we go to see Irving and 
Terry in ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ He 
used to call me ‘ Beatrice’ in our courting 
days. I never dreamed until now how de- 
lightful life in New York could be. I won- 
der I ever found it the quintessence of stu- 
pidity.”’ 

‘*What does Everard say to your pretty 
little arrangements with your former lover?”’ 
queried Mrs. Grimes, in amusement her 
family considered indecorous. 

** Haven’t consulted him. For hissake it 
is to be hoped he won’t be so absurd as to 
be jealous of poor, dear old Jack, whom [ 
have known for untold ages. That would be 
too thin!’ 

He was so nearly absurd as to refuse to go 
into the drawing-room to be introduced to 
his wife’s ‘‘ best friend ’’ that evening, after 
remonstrating strenuously against her ‘‘ mak- 
ing herself the town-talk by going out twice 
in one day with the same fellow.’ 

‘*T am sorry you won’t go down. It’s 
your loss,’? rejoined Nellie, adjusting a 
captivating opera-hat above her ‘‘ bang.’’ 
Mother Vroom did not approve of bangs, 
and Nellie had taken the modified form of 
bandeaux for some months past. To-night 
it had come fluffily to the front with a mutin- 
ous, dare-devil kink in every hair. ‘If you 
are bent upon self-denial, good-by!’’ 

She stooped to kiss him, and when he 
turned his face away, laughed, and patted 
him on the head. 

‘** Don’t be sulky, Ev! That would be bad 
form even in a well-bred man-servant. You 
needn’t sit up for me!’”’ 

He stayed at the club until1 Aa. m. and 
did not see her until they met at breakfast. 
She was fresh-eyed and rosy, he haggard 
with late hours or care. 

‘*Who is this Mr. Tyler?’ asked heroic 
Madam by the time all were seated. ‘‘ From 
his ignorance of the rules governing polite 
society, I concluded that he has been long 
absent from civilized communities.’’ 

‘*He is my brother’s business partner in 
San Francisco,’’ replied Nellie, in perfect 
temper. ‘‘A Virginian by birth, and a 
thorough gentleman. By the way, Wil- 
helmina, he is a musical critic and a fine 
pianist. He remarked upon your playing 
night before last. He considered it really 
creditable for a young lady amateur.’’ 

‘*J am flattered!’’, The exigency incited 
Wilhelmina to what she meant for wither- 
ing sarcasm. ‘ 

‘*Not at all!’ insufferably patronizing. 
** He really meant it. Jack is the sincerest 
darling in the universe. I wished for you 
last night, Ev. Did I tell you that I sup- 
ped at the Brunswick after the opera? We 
had a salmi of quails and truffles that was 
like angels’ food, and the oyster pates were 
simply heavenly, just what would have 
gone to your heart. We go to the Academy 
of design this morning and lunch afterward 
at Delmonico’s. It is such larks! running 
about with one who appreciates everything 
as Jack does.’’ 

Madam asked an audience of her son be- 
fore he went down town. She was honest- 
ly frightened by Nellie’s triumphant revolt 
from lawful rule. 

‘* Where will it end?”’ she asked. 
you no influence with her?’’ 

‘* None!’ he said, hollowly. He was piti- 
ably changed from the complacent, hand- 
some lordling of three days ago. ‘‘ This is 
a phase of character and action entirely new 
to you and tome. We went the wrong way 
to work with her from the first. Too much 
drilling and repression from you, and too 
much carping and cold disapproval from 
the girls, have made her feel like an alien, a 
hopeless heretic. No woman of spirit will 
submit to be put always in the wrong, or to 
suspicious espionage. As for me, I insulted 
her night before last, and she broke bounds, 
as she ought to have done. No matter what 
happens, I am helpless.’’ 

Madam looked after him as he quitted the 
room. Her lip curled, the steady round 
eyes clouded. 

‘* He has no more stamina than his father 
had!’ she muttered. ‘‘If he thinks I will 
succumb he has studied me to little purpose 
all these years.”’ 

She rang the bell and sent a summons to 
Mrs. Everardus Vroom. 

Nellie kept her waiting twenty minutes, 
appearing then in walking costume. 

‘*My friend will call for me at eleven,’’ 
she represented, breezily. ‘‘I thought I 
should save time by getting ready before 
coming to you.”’ 

‘* Be seated, if you please.’’ 

Nellie slipped her fur cloak down to her 
waist with the air of one who did uot mean 
to be detained long, raised a sunshiny face 
to the stern one bent upon her. 

Offended dignity and delay had made 
Madam tremendous. If she chose her words 
in the ensuing lecture, it was that they 
might be the more weighty and powerful. 

Nellie glanced at the clock as the finale 
was reached. 

“I have just ten minutes left, I see, and 
Jack is a model of punctuality. When I ac- 
cepted your son’s hand, 1 hoped, in my ig- 
norance, to be one with his relatives in heart 
and thought. In the letter acknowledging 
the receipt of the news of his engagement, 
you said much of what was due to his fami- 
ly and himself, not one word of or for me. 
When 1 left the shelter of my father’s roof 
and my mother’s arms to become an inmate 
of this house, you received me as an upstart 
and aninterloper. From that hour your be. 
havior has been consistent with the idea 
that Iam an adventuress, who, having en- 
snared the scion ofa noble line, must be 
brow-beaten and schooled into outward con- 
formity to your standard of breeding. Since 
you could not cut off the parasite without 
injuring the branch on which it has fasten- 
ed itself, you have tried to prune it at your 
will, without thought of the pain you give. 
I have strong individuality, and it will as- 
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sert itself. fam not a vassal of the house 


of Roosevelt-Vroom, to cringe and lick your 
hands for dainty bit and sup, but your son’s 
wife, whose claims on him are superior to 
your own. I would not say this if you had 
not forced me to doit. During the year [ 
have spent in your home, I have tried, hon- 
estly, to win your toleration, since I could 
not hope for affection. I have submitted to 
constraint, to contradiction, to innuendog 
and lectures until patience is worn out. If 
I cannot lead the life of a free woman un- 
der this roof, I will seek liberty elsewhere 
in my own way.’’ 

‘Yes, Bennett!” as that functionary 
knocked at the door.’’ 

On the threshold she glanced back at the 
gray visaged, benumbed woman, bolt up. 
right in the tribunal chair. Nellie had a 
tender heart, but this was the moment of 
victory, and her mother-in-law had been 
pitiless to her youth and strangerhood. 

‘*Good-morning, Mother Vroom,’”? she 
said in her most Southern intonation, link- 
ing the soft cadences together as with satin 
threads, ‘‘ Thank you ever so much for our 
lovely talk! I shan’t be in to lunch, you 
know. ‘Ta-ta!’’ 

She had silenced the battery, but not 
spiked the guns. Four days subsequent to 
this interview, as the family were taking 
after-dinner coffee in the library, a card 
was brought into Madam. A flush suffus- 
ed the strong old face, a war-like gleam 
kindled her eyes. Her ‘“‘Show him in!” 
had a martial ring. 

Nellie uttered a littie scream as a tall man 
with silvery hair and moustache was usher- 
ed into the presence. Close on his heels 
was a gallant figure all knew by sight as the 
evii genius of the mansion, Mr. Jack Tyler. 

Madam arose to this occasion, as to every 
other. 

‘* Mr. Jones, I believe!’ eourtesying with 
distant civility. 

Neither did the visitor offer to shake 
hands. His bow was as dignified as hers. 

‘* In obedience to the summons contained 
in your letter, Mrs. Vroom, I have come for 
my daughter.’’ 

His mien changed as Nellie flew over to 
him and clung to his neck, laughing and 
crying together. 

‘* Nellie! you monkey! you deserve to 
have your ears boxed, you darling!’’ 

+ ‘* Papa! papa! you never could do it, since 
I was born, and you are too old to learn 
new tricks!’’ 

He stooped to kiss her before again con- 
fronting Madam. 

‘* Mrs. Vroom! Mrs. Vroom! young ladies! 
Allow me to present my son, Mr. John Ty- 
ler Jones, of San Francisco, his sister’s 
harum-scarum accomplice in the comedy she 
has been playing for a week or so. He was 
born during a visit his parents paid to Vir- 
ginia, so long ago that he ought to have 
known better than to abet this madcap in 
her practical joke.’’ 

His own appreciation of which was so ap. 
parent despite his efforts to look stern, his 
prideful love of his daughter spoke so plain- 
ly in look and tone, that Nellie’s gleeful 
laugh was echoed by her brother, and Ever- 
ard’s gloomy musery cleared suddenly be- 
fore a gleam of unspeakable relief, blent 
with an odd sort of admiration for one who 
have conceived and executed the clever 
prank which had cost him so dear. He 
tried to frown and smiled instead. Nellie 
crept close to him, pulled his arm about her. 

** You dear, egregiously stupid old—bat!’? 
she said, careless of who heard her. ‘‘ You 
deserved all you got for daring to think that 
I could or would compromise your honor or 
my own. You might have known the key 
to the riddle was somewhere. I introduced 
‘*my brother”’ to the half-dozen acquaint- 
ances we chanced to meet in our round of 
‘* larks’’—only you never happened to hear 
of it. And everybody, of course, will know 
in time who my swell escort is.’’ 





Unable or unwilling to speak before them 
all, he drew her away with him into the 
small parlor. 

The Everardus Vrooms are the contented 
possessors of a pretty house not three blocks 
away from the maternal abode. Madam 
still reigns supreme in the latter, supported 
loyally by the twins. An intrepid Knick- 
erbocker married Wilhelmina last year. 
‘“*The mater and I are on inconeeivably 
amicable terms since one roof-tree no longer 
covers us both,’’ says Nellie to her sister. 
‘*She still thinks her son ‘might have done 
better,’ but every woman whose boy has 
preferred a wife to his mother thinks the 
same of her incomparable. When papa’s 
present to us was ready for our occupancy 1 
begged her pardon for my naughtiness, es- 
pecially in the matter of my last escapade, 
and ‘hoped we should be friends for Ever- 
ard’s sake.’ 

‘* Whereupon, she deigned to inform me 
that ‘while she had little sympathy with 
certain of my habits, views and opinions, 
she was disposed to regard my caprices 
rather as youthful eecentricities than as in- 
dices of a depraved nature.’ 

‘* Which is a great eoncession for amother- 
in-law to make, you know?’’—Marion Har- 
land, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





inion 


What It Is—What It Does. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is made of sarsaparilla 
dandelion, mandrake, cherry bark, uva ursi, 
dock, and other valuable medicinal agents, 
ong and favorably known for their power in 
eradicating disease and purifying the blood. 
It will cure, when in the power of medicine, 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Dyspepsia, Headache, 
Constipation, Biliousness, General Debility, 
Painsin the Back, Kidney Complaint, Catarrh, 
Female Weakness, Cancerous Humors, Hu 
mors of the Face, Ringworm, Pimples, Ulcers, 
Sores, Tumors, Scald Head, and all diseases 
arising from an impure state or low condition 
ofthe blood. Hood’s Sarsapariliais made by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. 

‘* Indeed, it happened in less time than I 
can take to tell it,’’ said the lady, who was 
considered somewhat of a bore. ‘* Oh, I have 


not the least doubt of that,” replied her pa- 
tient but truthful listener, 

















Hood’s Household Calendar-Almanae for 
1887 is out, and is receiving unstinted praise. 
The American Art Magazine, Boston's latest 
and best art publication, says of it: ‘This 
Calendar-Almanac, ornamented by the sweet, 
jovely head and shoulders of achild, is a work 
of art, and easily equals anything of its na- 
ture ever printed in color in this country. 
The expense of producing such a work must 
have been very great, there being not less 
than ten colors used in its printing. Twenty 
years ago a picture like this could have been 
sold for $5.”” Copies may be obtained of the 
druggists, or by sending six cents in stamps 
to C. I Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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A CALLER. 





Impatient she waits and listens 
A manly tread to hear, 
be ring on her finger glistens 
When touched by the firelight clear. 


Tier heart goes forth in longing 
To him, of all men, her king, 

Her mind with fond thoughts thronging 
She sweetly caresses his ring. 


She sees his dark eyes glowing 
With love for her alone, 

She hears his low tones flowing, 
“*My beautiful, my own!" 


She starts !—a footstep fleetly— 
She knows its music well— 

Comes up the path, and sweetly 
She smiles at the tinkling bell. 


She opens the door so lightly, 
Then tears her bright eyes fill, 

And in her small hand tightly 
She crushes the milliner’s bill. 








Bridget on Christmas. 


‘Ts it merry Christmas, ye do be wishin’ 
me, mem? It’s kind, faith, to yez for the 
same. An’ I’d wish it back to ye av I 
thought "twas to the good; but whatdoes the 
loike of you know about Merry Christmas? 
Shure ’tis the Lord an’ the saints thimselves 
sends it to poor folks like Patsy an’ me; 
you’re always atin’ the fat in the land, an’ 
dhrinkin’ out o’ sweet springs, an’ havin’ 
your wine, an’ your honey, an’ your meat, 
an’ your milk, an’ all the vegitiv'es of all 
the wurruld ready for yez when ye say the 
word; you can sleep soft, an’ rise late, an’ 
lie on them satin sofys all day, or do be roll- 
in’ in carridges that’s aisy as a pumpkin 
blossom to a bumbly-bee; an’ wearin’ soft 
clothes, an’ warrm, an’ diamonds a spark- 
lin’ on ’em, an’ fur cloaks that spites the 
bitter wind o’ the winter; and you go even- 
in’s to the dancin’—sure I wondher yedon’ t 
feel the cowld air wid them bare necks and 
arrms that would give thedeath to washer-wo- 
men like me!—an’ there’s the music to thim 
opperys where you'd hear ’em singing like 
cherribs above; why, you have it all times o’ 
year! ’Tis merriment intirely wid ye; 
what's one day more’n another? An’ what 
do ye have Christmas that ye don’t 
have ahl days in the round year? An’ 
why would ye be merry? Its heavin to 
ye here below, with lashins and lavins of 
all that a mortal creatur’ can have, an’ faix 
I don’t wondher ’tis not so great matter to 
rich folks that the Lord was barn at ahl! 
Aran’t ye well enough off widout him? 

‘* But look at me! ’Tis a wondher if I 
have the bit av the sup day in an’ day out, 
and Patsy out o’ work most times, and six 
hungry childher always and ever at me 
heels, ragged an’ dirty, an’ fightin’ like 
street dogs fora crust. I git up before ’tis 
light mornin’s, an’ work till dead dark to 
keep the life in ’em; and I’ve the two rooms 
an’ the wan bed, ould ancient straw, an’ 
ragged covers, an’ divil a blanket, savin’ me 
shaw! that goes off me back onto the bed! 
An’ rest, is it? Where’d I rest av I had 
toime? l’ve got the flure for a sofy, an’ 
signs on it, ’tisn’t aisy as down to tired 
bones, barring that the childer sleep there 
their own selves. But ’deed I’ve not the 
toime to rest till 'm sleep, and its’ small 
toime for that, but ’tis heaven’s own bless- 
in’ to me ay it comes. 

‘*But whin ’tis Christmas, and some kind 
heart like yours, mem, fetches me the basket 
full like you, an’ I know there’s a big din- 
ner in ’t for Patsy an’ the childher, such as 
they havén’t set their blissid eyes on fer a 
year, an’ there’s the clothes in ’t besides 
that wor the young masther’s—the heavens 
be his bed this night! an’ don’t I know how 
the heart of ye’s ached to be takin’ ’em 
down an’ givin’ ‘em to poor Bridgy’s b’ys. 
The Blissid Virgin keep ye, mem, for that 
same. Why thinisn’t itraison I’d be merry? 
An’ Patsy ’Il keep ’em whilst I go to mass 
an’ see the flowers an’ the greens an’ the 
burnin’ candles, an’ hear the music a-goin’ 
all over, an’ makin’ me eyes ache an’ me 
back cold as though 1 hearn the angels in 
Paradise a-singing; an’ there’sa var’! o’ coal 
to home it warrms me to think of, an’ the 
hot fire an’ the good dinner commin’, an’ 
the childher laughin’ to the fire, an’ Patsy 
wid the mouth widesthretched open a listen- 
in’ to’em. Oh! don’t think its Merry Christ- 
mas to ivery vein av my heart, thin? 

***Deed, an’ ’tis mortial sorry that I am, 
mem, that a kind lady like you'll never 
know the feel av it! So 1 won’t wish ye the 
Merry Christmas, but what’s next best to ’t 
—that ye’ll make it merry to more beside 
me.” —Inter-Ocean. 

_—_ ee 
A Backwoods Christmas. 


‘* We kept Christmas in the old times, but 
not as they do now. In the backwoods 
neighborhood the old cabins were made to 
take on a new brightness, and I can remem- 
ber a night when two of my cronies, the 
sons of a neighbor, who lived half a mile 
away, came across the snow in their bare 
feet. A Christmas gathering was something 
not to be slighted, and as their moccasins or 
shoes were in bad shape, and their older 
brothers had hidden those, they concluded 
to make the trip barefooted, and they did. 

“I remember that the gathering that night 
was made memorable by the best Kris 
Kringle that had ever been seen in the 
neighborhood. The plan was, when the 
party had gathered in the main room, which 
generally was the kitchen, or living room, 
that some one, masquerading as Santa 
Claus, came in carrying a sack of apples, 
nuts, cakes, and threw them by handfuls up 
to the ceiling, and as they came down and 
the members of the company scrambled for 
them, he plied vigorously a long, hickory 
gad. The one that got the most apples or 
cakes got the most cuts from the switch. 
This night there was great squealing, shout- 
ing, and scrambling, the man who was per- 
sonating Kris Kringle, whipping right and 
left a8 though he ehjoyed it. One of my 
barefoot:¢rSpies having got more than his 
share of the whipping turned suddenly and 
threw a large apple at the head of the whip- 
per. 

‘*The man in costume dropped as though 
he had been shot. The mask fell off, and it 
was discovered that the boy had floored his 
own father. There was a great commotion, 
in the midst-of which my young friend 
struck out over the snow for home. When 


he old gentleman revived he asked who’ 


threw the apple, and when the truth came 
out, instead of showing any irritation, he 
began to boast of the boy’s good qualities, 
When the youngster reached home he found 
under his pillow a pair of new shoes, a lux- 
ury in that ne that very few boys 
could afford. He put them on and ran back 
ys make friends with his father.’’—Jnter- 
cean. 


Every American Should Be Trained to 
Work. 


There is a large class of Americans—peo- 
ple of opulence, men of acquired or inherited 
wealth—who do not hesitate to inculcate 
the belief among their children, and especi- 
ally their daughters, that it is useless and 
unnecessary for them to learn to do any- 
thing useful in connection with domestic 
manual labor. It is no uncommon expres- 
sion in the higher circles of society for ladies 
to declare: ‘‘My husband”’ or ‘‘my father 
is rich; why, then, should I demean myself 
by manual labor?’ In such ‘‘society”’ it is 
deemed vulgar for a lady te know how to do 
a useful thing in connection with house- 
keeping. Parents in these cases rear their 
daughters not to learn to do the useful, and 
many mothers, whose husbands are under a 
hard strain every day in the year to find the 
wherewithal to keep up appearances, im- 
press their daughters with the idea that 
labor is degrading, and that a hand which 
shows any signs of manual labor will not be 
sought in marriage by a gentleman. We 
confess we do not know how true this is. If 
it is correct, then indeed it is evidence of a 
lack of manheod, and, if it is not true, is a 
wicked libel on the character of an Ameri- 
can gentleman. 

Girls who won’t learn to do useful things 
at home because their fathers are rich lose 
opportunities to fit themselves te meet the 
exigencies and the accidents of life. It has 
always been the custom for the Princes of 
Germany to learn trades. The Bourbon 
Princes of France all acquired trades. Some 
of them were printers, bookbinders, ship- 
wrights, house-carpenters, joiners, and 
painters; they did not follow these voca- 
tions, but they understood them. Royal 
and princely ladiegin Germany and France 
understand every function of housekeeping 
and know how to perform it. They can go 
to the dairy and stable and handle milk or 
a cow and a horse with dexterity and satis- 
faction. The Prince of Wales is a book- 
binder. Each of his brothers has a trade, 
and his sons are now learning trades ac- 
cording to their tastes. All the ladies of 
the English royal household are accomplish- 
ed in practical things—they know how to 
do useful things even if they are never cali- 
ed upon to perform them. 

The mawkishness or sentimentality which 
encourages girls not to learn to do useful, 
practical, and strengthening labor is a de- 
basement of the noblest impulses of nature. 
When such an inculcation is encouraged it 
tends to deprive girls especially from devel- 
oping their mental and physical forces, to 
enervate them and impair functions which, 
if properly trained, might develop the good 
and grand in their character. Work proper- 
ly performed is a recuperation, not an ex- 
hauster, of mental and physical forces. 
Knowledge is power, is an axiomatic truth. 
To know how to do the useful is an accom- 
plishinent of which any girl can be proud, 
and espegially an American girl.—Harris- 
burg Independent. 

_———s 6 > 


Men Who Thought. 


A young assistant of chemistry in the 
Boston Institute of Technology happened 
some years ago to be in the Northern Penin- 
sula of Michigan. While there he observed 
that the Portage River and Lake Linden 
were of a peculiar coppery color, and, when 
he asked the cause, was to!d that it was cop- 
per that escaped from the smelting and 
stamping mills of the Calumet and Hecla 
mines. The young teacher put his think- 
ing-cap on and then requested the company 
to allow him to experiment with a view to 
saving this copper. The company was only 
too glad to offer facilities. So the young 
man gave up his summer vacation and set to 
work and was able to devise a method by 
which four per cent of the copper mined was 
saved, and almost pure copper, too. The 
young professor mo longer earns a trifling 
salary, but has acquired a comfortable in- 
come by his summer’s labors. 

Some years ago a mechanic near New 
Haven was riding in a railway train and 
was jolted and jarred asin the early days 
of railway travel passengers were apt to be. 
He didn’t fret and fume as the other passen- 
gers did, but began tostudy and experiment 
with a view to making a spring that would 
reduce the jolting toa minimum. He at 
last succeeded and his spring was adopted 
by every railroad in the eountry. He is no 
longer a poor young mechanic. His name 
is Carlos French and he has just been elect- 
ed to Congress from the New Haven Dis- 
trict. 

There died a few days ago in Waterbury 
a man who began life in the narrowest cir- 
cumstances. He learned the trade of a ma- 
chinist, and he gave his whole soul to his 
trade. By-and-by he startled wire manu- 
facturers by producing a cold-reducing ma- 
chine by which wire was drawn cold. See- 
ing, one day, a woman fretting because she 
had pricked her finger with a pin, he was 
set to thinking and in a week devised the 
valuable safety-pin. His name was E. J. 
Manvill. He died a rich man. 


Where He Drew the Line. 


When I was in Washington the first win- 
ter of my Congressional life I found myself 
sitting alongside a man I didn’t know. I 





turned to him and said: ‘‘ What’s your 
name?”’ 
Said he: ‘*‘ My name’s Allen, and I’m 


from Mississippi.- I know who you are well 
enough; you are Gov. -Curtin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the great tariff State.’’ 

** Well,” said Mr. Curtin, ‘* Allen, as we 
are going to sit together, I guess we might 
as well be friends, and,’’ said the speaker, 
** we are friends to this day.”’ 

‘* Speaking of the tariff, though,” said 
Mr. Allen, ‘‘ down in Mississippi, Governor, 
we don’t know anything about it, and the 
more I think about it and the more I read 
about it the less I know about it and the 
more confused I get, and I always feel like 
kicking a man who talks to me about it. It 
reminds me of a man down in our section 








who was arrested for assault and battery 
and who was relating his story to the Judge. 

‘*A traveler on horseback rode up one 
evening to this man’s house and asked for 
supper, horse-feed, and lodging, all of which 
were cheerfully accorded with true southern 
hospitality. After supper the stranger in- 
sulted the man’s wife; ‘ and, Judge,’ said 
he, ‘I stood that because he was my guest. 
Then he wanted to kiss my daughter and 
chased her out into the kitchen and back 
again, and, Judge, I stood that because he 
was under my roof and had eaten salt at my 
table. 


*“**Then he ran out into the yard and 
heaved a stone through the window, and, 
Judge, I stood that because I was determin- 
ed to be hospitable. But 1 went out to the 
fellow and I says tohim: ‘* Now, see here, 
old fellow, ’ve given you supper and fed 
your horse, and in return you’ve insulted 
my wife, chased my daughter, and heaved 
a stone through the window, but I’ll over- 
look all that because you are my guest, if 
you’ll only come into the house, behave your- 
self, and goto bed. Then I’ll give you a 
good breakfast and send you off rejoicing.” 

** * And, by thunder, Judge, what do you 
think he did then? Why, as sure as you’re 
alive he put his finger into my buttonhole 
and wanted to discuss the tariff with me, 


and then, d—n him, I hithim,’ ’”’—ZHz- Gov. 
Curtin. 





—_ 


Sweeney’s Cat. 


Robert Ormsby Sweeney is a druggist of 
St. Paul; and though a recent chronological 
record reveals the fact that he is a direct de- 
scendant of a sure-enough king, and though 
there is mighty good purple, royal blood in 
his veins that dates back where kings used 
to have something to do to earn their salary, 
he goes right on with his reguiar business, 
selling goods at the great sacrifice which 
druggists will make sometimes in order to 
place their goods within the reach of all. 

As soon as I learned that Mr. Sweeney 
had barely escaped being a crowned head, I 
got acquainted with him and tried to cheer 
him up, and I told him that people wouldn’t 
hold him in any way responsible, and that, 
as it hadn’t shown itself in his family for 
years, he might perhaps finally wear it out. 

He is a mighty pleasant man, anyhow, 
and you can have just as much fun with him 
as you could with a man who didn’t have 
any royal blood in his veins. You would be 
with him for days on a fishing trip and 
never notice it at all. 

But I was going to speak more in particu- 
lar of Mr. Sweeney’s cat. Mr. Sweeney had 
a large cat named Dr. Mary Walker, of 
which he was very fond. Dr. Mary Walker 
remained at the drug store all the time, and 
was known all over St. Paul as a quiet and 
reserved cat. If Dr. Mary Walker took in 
the town after office hours nobody seemed 
to know anything about it. She would be 
around bright and cheerful the next morn- 
ing, and attend to her duties at the store 
just as though nothing whatever had ever 
happened. 

One day last summer Mr. Sweeney left a 
large plate of fly-paper with water on it in 
the window, hoping to gather in a few 
quarts of flies in a deceased state. Dr. Mary 
Walker used to go to this window during 
the afternoon and look out on the busy 
street while she called up pleasant memories 
of her past life. That afternoon she thought 
she would call up some more memories, so 
she went over the counter, and from there 
jumped down on the window-sill, landing 
with all four feet in the plate of fly-paper. 
At first she regarded it as a joke and treat 
ed the matter very lightly, but later on she 
observed that the fly-paper stuck to her feet 
with great tenacity of paper. Those who 
have never seen the look of surprise and 
deep sorrow that a cat wears when she finds 
herself glued to a whole sheet of fly-paper 
can not fully appreciate the way Dr. Mary 
Walker felt. She did not dash wildly 
through a $150 pjate-glass window, aS some 
cats would have ‘done. She controlled her- 
self and acted in the coolest manner, though 
you could have seen that mentally she suffer- 
ed intensely. She sat down a moment, to 
more fully outline a plan for the future. In 
doing so she made a great mistake. The 
gesture resulted in gluing the fly-paper to 
her person in such a way that the edge turn- 
ed up behind her in the most abrupt manner 
and caused her great inconvenience. 


Some one at that time laughed in a coarse 
and heartless way, and I wish you could 
have seen the look of pain that Dr. Mary 
Walker gave him. 

Then she went away. She did not go 
around the prescription case as the rest of us 
did, but strolled through the middle of it, 
and so on out through the glass door at the 
rear of the store. We did not see her go 
through the glass door, but we found pieces 
of fiy-paper and fur on the ragged edges of 
a large aperture in the glass, and we kind of 
jumped at the conclusion that Dr. Mary 
Walker had taken that direction in retiring 
from the room. 

Dr. Mary Walker never returned to St. 
Paul, and her exact whereabouts are not 
known, though every effort was madeto find 
her. Fragments of fly-paper and brindle hair 
were found as far west as the Yellowstone 
National Park, and as far north as the Brit- 
ish line, but the Doctor herself was not 
found. My own theory is that if she turned 
her bow to the west so as to catch the strong 
easterly gale on her quarter, with the sail 
she had set and her tail pointing directly to- 
ward the zenith, the chances for Dr. Mary 
Walker’s immediate return are extremely 
slim.— Bill Nye. 
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The Proof-Reader. 


The proof-reader has long shared with the 
‘* intelligent compositor ’’ the reputation for 
that total depravity which has made a writer 
say ‘‘ see the pale martyr with shirt on fire,’ 
when he wrote “ in sheet of fire;’’ and to 
ask ‘‘is there no barn in Guilford,’’ when 
he meant ‘‘ is there no balm in Gilead;’’ to 
speak of his love of ‘‘ alum water,” when 
he wrote ‘‘ Alma Mater,’’ and to speak of 
‘* a mysterious dispensation of Providence ’’ 
as a ‘“‘mysterious disappearance of provis- 
ions.”’ 
been taken either as-evidence of his guilt or 
that he was proof against reproofs. He has 
borne contumely long enough, and rises to 
«* hur! back’? the charges and to’ ** nail lies 
to the counter’’ and to ‘thrust the base 
falsehoods down the throat of his cowardly 
vituperators,”’ as the contributors to the 
popular periodical, the Congressional Rec- 
ord, are in the habit of saying. The worm 
has turned at last, and arather lively turn it 
is. He expresseshis wonder that nothing 
has ever been said in praise of proof-readers. 
Of course, this might surprise a proof-read- 
er, but any experienced writer for the press 
will not be astonished at it all. The writer 
will know that he has time and time again 
written the most glowing eulogies of proof- 
readers and their assistants—tributes that 
statesmen might envy and good men crave. 
But the proof-reader has never allowed them 
to appear in print. Where the writer has 
said that the proof-reader was a “‘ benefact- 
or to his race,” it has appeared 





‘tas 9 benighted seapegrace;’ when 


The silence of the proof-reader has | 


he has called him the ‘salt of 
the earth,’’ it comes to the surface as ‘‘ scum 
of the earth;’’ when he has spoken of the 
‘*ease and comfort”? a good proof-reader 
gives him, he is made to say an ‘“‘ escaped 
convict,’’ and when he has referred to the 
proof-reader’s ‘‘saintly grace,’’ the public 
first learns of it as a ‘‘ snake in the grass,’’ 
This is why nothing has ever appeared in 
print in praise of the proof-reader. The 
protesting proof-reader is not willing to be- 
lieve that every one of his species is ‘‘ full of 
malice toward authors and hates the whole 
world.” And then the man actually goes 
on to speak a good word for himself and his 
kind. At this rate the barber will be 
defending his talking; the mother-in-law 
will clamor for a hearing; the plumber will 
be piping up in his own behalf; the Chinese 
laundryman claiming a right to live an hon- 
est and cleanly life, and turkeys speak their 
minds about Thanksgiving. What is the 
world coming to? However, since the proof- 
reader has been graciously allowed to have 
his say, it is perhaps worth while, asa mild 
amusement, to hear how he puts the case, 

In the first place, he says that an author in- 
tent on his work is necessary careless about 
his hand-writing. He cannot break the 
flow of his thought to dot his “i's” and 
cross his ‘‘t’s.”’ Each author has a pecu- 
liar penmanship. The proof-reader takes 
the manuscript and tries to catch the pur- 
port of the author’s thought. He has scarce- 
ly done so, when in comes another mass of 
proof and manuscript of entirely different 
character; and a new thread has to be pick- 
ed up until another interruption. This is 
not for a moment, but all night, all the week, 

all the year. After puzzling himself until 
he is half blind, his brain weary, and work 
pushing upon him incessantly, a letter may 
be left out or a comma inserted in the 
wrong place, when slam bang goes a volley 
at the proof-reader! He has_ seen 
an author scold a proof-reader for some 
trifling oversight when that same day the 

proof-reader had corrected an _ historical 
blunder which would have cost the author 
dearly had it seen the light. He has seen 

an author brag of his penmanship, and 

when his manuscript has been sent to him 
because it was unreadable, he himself was 

scarcely able to decipher it. It would be 
well to have a proof-readers’ union formed, 

the members of which should agree to ruin 

authors by letting the world see their blun- 

ders and inaccuracies; for the wrongs of the 

long-suffering proof-reader are many.— T7'h¢ 

Printing Press. 
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VARIETIES. 








A Goop story is told at the expense of a 
good-looking young farmer of Readfield. He 
is not only a good-looking young fellow but 
also a steady worker and very practical in his 
ideas. It seems that last summer among the 
guests at the hotel was a very pretty young 
girl who was spending a few weeks here with 
her mother. She was decidedly citified in her 
manners, and of rather a coquettish and ro- { 
mantic nature. The young man in question 
became very much struck with the young 
woman’s attractions and was quite devoted 
in his attentions. Young men are scarce 
here, and the city maiden was by no means 
loth to accept the attentions of the good- 
looking farmer. 

One night the couple werpyitting in a ham- 
mock which was swung " ‘windows of 
the hotel parlor, and a certa&n person sitting 
near one of these windows Cverheard their 
conversation. The moon wat shining bright- 
ly and the crickets chirruped merrily, which 
may have prompted the maiden to coyly ask; 
** What is God’s best gift to man?” Having 
asked the question she blushed a littie and let 
her long sweeping lashes hidé for a moment 
her downcast eyes. 

But the young man was equal to the occas- 
ion, and after hesitating a moment he an- 
swered, confidently: ** A hoss.”” The moon- 
beams were just as bright and the crickets 
still continued their song, but the maiden was 
suddenly brought back from her romantic 
world to the practical. realities of a farmer’s 
life. 





Too SHREwD.—A professor in a medical col- 
lege called the attention of his class to a man 
who had applied for medieal advice. ‘* Now 
gentlemen,”’ said the professor, ‘‘ will you be 
kind enough to look at this patient closely, 
and see if you can tell what is really the mat- 
ter with him? Look at his eyes, the shape of 
his head, and the expression of his features. 
You detect nothing; and Ido not wonder at 
it, for, gentlemen, let me assure you it re- 
quires many years of actual experience. It 
needs the eye of the practised physician to 
detect at a glance the malady of the patient. 
Iam no more acquainted with this man than 
you are, yet as soon as I looked at him I saw 
that he was a deaf mute.’’ The students in- 
dulged in exclamations of admiration. As 
soon as these had subsided the supposed deaf 
mute opened his mouth and spoke: ‘I say, 
sir, [hope you will excuse me, but it’s my 
brother who is deaf anddumb. He is outside 
waiting to know if he shall comein. Shall I 
fetch him in?’ 





THe WronG LocaLity.—A stranger who 
was quietly looking over a water-power in a 
western village was sought out by the mayor, 
who said, “*I hear you think of starting a 
factory?” ‘* Yes.’’ ‘It’s a good place, and 
you'll find our people all right. We don’t 
put on any great amount of style, nor don’t 
aim to. Here’sa pair of suspenders I have 
worn for over forty years, though I’m worth 
fifty thousand dollars.” ‘*‘ Ah! Um!” mut- 
tered the stranger; ‘*‘ but it was a suspender 
factory I was thinking to locate here.’’ 





Coutpn’t Foot Hiw.—An Onion Creek 
darkey visited the establishment of an Austin 
jeweler. 

**T wish, boss, you would regulate dis heah 
penjulum.”’ 

‘* How can I regulate the pendulum with- 
out the rest of the clock?’’ : 

** Dars nuffin de matter wid de rest ob de 
inards ob de clock, so I jess luff ’em at home. 
Jess you fix upde penjulum. Ef de penjulum 
goes all right de rest ob de clock goes all 
right too. I know dat much, eben ef I ain’t 
had no book larnin’.’’ 





One phase of the labor question was de- 
veloped by an official taking a school census 
recently. He was met at the door by a tired- 
looking little woman. ‘* What is your hus- 
band’s business, madam?’ ‘Oh, he has no 
business.” ‘*‘ What does he work at?” ‘ He 
does not work, he is alaborreformer. ‘* What 
do you do?” “I take inSwashing and ironing.’ 
That is the way a number of “ friends of the 
laboring man ”’ seitle the labor question; they 
let their wives do work to support them, 
while they are reforming the country and 
putting down the monopolist. 

Doctor—Ah! looking badly yet, I see 
You have evidently not beén following my 





instructions about taking exercise. 
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Patrick—Yis; I walked half a mile yester- 
day. 

Doctor—Good. You remember I told you 
that you must always have some object in 
view when you walk so as to get your mind 
off your troubles. I hope you made yester- 
day’s outing a matter of business of some 
kind.”’ 

Patrick—Yis; I went and bought a cemetery 
lot. 

Jim WEBSTER met Miss Matilda Snowball 
on Austin Avenue. They had formerly been 
very familiar, but a coolness, which led to an 
estrangement, had parted them. On this 
occasion he requested her to be his little dove, 
his only gazelle,once more. ‘G’way, Jim, 
I’se de wife ob anudder for de past two weeks: 
*Tain’t right fer me ter listen ter yer.” ‘ It 
wouldn’t be, Matilda, ef I wasn’t a married 
man myself.”’—Texas Siftings. 





Mr. PRET, a rather diffident man, was un™ 
able to prevent himself being introduced one 
evening to a fascinating young lady who, 
misunderstanding his name, constantly ad- 
dressed him as Mr. Peters, much to the 
gentleman’s distress. Finally, summoning 
courage, he bashfully but earnestly remon- 
strated: ‘‘Oh,don’t call me Peters, call me 
Peet.” ‘Ah, but I don’t know you well 
enough, Mr. Peters,’’ said the young lady, 
blushing, as she playfully withdrew part way 
behind her fan. 





**CAN I see the lady of the house?” said a 
book agent to the writer, who, in a friend’s 
house, had answered his ring at the door-bell 
The man’s manner was respectful and not in 
the least obtrusive. His words had been 
heard by the lady of the house, descending 
the hall stairs at the moment. She called out 
in a harsh and angry tone: ‘ There is no 
lady in the house when pedlars come around. 
Get out!’’ and she slammed thedoor in his 
face. There was no lady there at any time. 





- ‘ 
’ ALITTLE three-year-old boy became ale 
at home, and his mamma, wishing to get him 
out of the way, lifted him over intoa great 
wood-box in the kitchen and bade him stay 
there. An older brother came in soon after 
and seeing him there said: ‘ Well, Charlie, 
what have you been doing now?” ‘0, naw- 
thin’,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Only mother’s hay- 
ing one of her bad spells!’’ 





JonEsS—Smith, you are the laziest man I 
ever saw. Smith—Correct. Jones—They say 
you sleep 15 hours out of every 24. Smith— 
Correct. Jones—What do you do it for? 
Smith—In order to economize. You see it 
costs you nothing to sleep, but the moment 
you wake up expenses begin. 





PROPRIETOR—So you’re the young fellow 
that robs my orchard? 

Innocence—I ain't been a-robbin’ no one. 
Proprietor—What makes your pockets 
bulge so? 

Innocence—It’s the way the pants is cut. 
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Chaff. 


What animal always plays a leading part? 
A blind man’s dog. 


Doubt springs from the mind; faith is the 
daughter of the soul. 


A tramp is not like a toast to the dead. He 
can not be drunk in silence, standing. 


‘* Waiter, I see you have turtle soup on the 
menu; is it mock turtle?” ‘*No, sir; mud.’’ 


A bank teller ought to make a fine musician, 
owing to the facility with which he detects 
false notes. 


One-half der peoples goes up a ladder ta 
look for a prize whieh vhas under der house 
all der time. 


The fortunate circumstances of our lives 
are generally found at last to be of our own 
producing.—Goldsmith. 


A little ‘school girl’s definition of scandal 
was: ‘Nobody does nothing, and everybody 
goes on telling of it everywhere.’’ 


People glorify all sorts of bravery except 
the bravery they might show on behalf of 
their nearest neighbors.—George Eliot. 


Bob Ingersoll says that ‘‘no man has a 
right to own more land than he can use.’’ 
At this rate even our cemetery lots are in 
danger. 


There are some women who wouldn’t be 
happy in a mansionin Heaven unless they 
eould clean house about once every three 
months. 


**T love to watch the falling snow,’’ sighs a 
poetess. Well, you wouldn’t, dear, if you 
lived where the horse-cars run only every 12 
minutes. 


Regular Caller—I'd like to see your father, 
Tommy, if he isn’t engaged. Tommy—He is; 
but what’s the matter with Clara? She isn’t 
e 


People vhilllook for orangesin a cabbage 
field, und pecause no oranges vas found, dot 
same peoples are determined not to appreci- 
ate cabbage. 

At the dog show.—‘' Why does that man 
wear a blue ribbon in his coat?’ ‘ Oh, dear, 
why, he has taken a first prize.’’ ‘‘ In what?’’ 
‘*In the puppy class.”’ 


Jones—Too bad about Dawdle, isn’t it? 
Brown—What's the matter with him? Jones 
—He is going to the devil rapidly. Brown— 
Is that so. What's her name. 


When I courted, there was no one sweeter— 
None to make the heart of man so glad, 

Then I said that F should like to eat her; 
And now, well—I only wish I had! 


She didn’t mean it that way, of course; but 
young De Quille, having succeeded, after 
years of effort, in getting a ‘‘ poem ”’ accept- 
ed by Puck, felt quite hurt by his wife’s glee- 
fulery: ‘‘ What! Ten dollars for that! They 
do pay well, don’t they?” 


Drummer (selling real coffee)—Just smell 
of that, and you will order aton of it. Grocer 
(not recognizing the aroma)—Guess you 
have made a mistake. If you want ter sell 
any of them furrin drugs for coffee, you’ve 
got ter git that pecooliar scent out'n it.’ 


An unknown man stepped up to Brother 
Talmage and said: ‘* Well, sir, I am an evo- 
lutionist and I want to discuss that question 
with you. I am also an annihilationist. I be- 
lieve that when I die that will be the end of 
me.”” ‘*Thank God for that!” devoutly 
ejaculated Mr. Talmage, as he walked off and 
left the man perfectly dazed. 


A Fifeshire Jockie was leading his Jenny 
down the main corridor of the exhibition 
when Jenny, attracted by a beautiful draw- 
ing-room fire-placein richly burnished brass, 
stopped to admire it. ‘* Isn’t that jist gran’, 
Jock?’’ she exclaimedinrapture. ‘ Ooo, ay,” 
was the matter-of-fact reply; ‘ it’s vera nice, 
but 1 dinna see ony place to spit.’’ 


An Alabama moonshiner arraigned on a 
charge of illicit distilling said: ‘* Well, it is 
mighty quare, yer can make peaches in a 
pie, stew ’em or pickle ’em,sbut just leta man 
bile ‘em, and he is clapped in jail or made to 
pay the government more’n his year’s wages. 
And it does seem onreasonable.”’ 


‘Why, I am told, my dear friends,”’ said a 
temperance orator in a low, earnest tone, 
*“*that 16,000 liquor saloons are in sight 
of Trinity Church steeple. Now, what do you 
think of that?’”’ A voice from near the en- 
trance replied: ‘It’s wuth climbin’ (hic) up 
the stairs to ee.” . 


“What a beautiful child! What an ex- 
tremely handsome fellow!” says the gushing 


perf 
** Well, I don’t know. I neversaw his father. 
We adopted him.”’ 


A Gascon and a Provencal Frenchman 
were each extolling the productiveness of 
their native provinces. ‘At Bordeaux,” said 
the former, *‘ you drop a match ina field; 
next year you will see a forest!’ ‘* At Mar- 
seilles,’’ rejoined the the other, “‘ you drop a 
brace button; a week after you have a ready- 





made pair of trousers!” 
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Gardener’s Monthly..... 
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Weekly Echo (Evening News). 
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We can furnish any paper published, and if you do not see the ones 
drop us a postal card and we will quote price. 


There are many persens who take two or three papers who do not know whate 
saving it would be to order all together. Below we give a partial list of papers 
with price when ordered with the Farmer. If you wish the “Household” with 
the Farmer add 25 cents to the prices below: 
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You can order as many papers as you wish at the above rates, taking out the 
price of the Fakmer from each, thus: Farmar and Harper's Bazar $4 60, and 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. 





Tax anatomy of the pig resembles very 
closely that of man. The stomach is very 
small, but they have great powers of assimi- 
ating food, and if fed properly will put on 
flesh very rapidly. Originally an herbiverous 
animal, the modern pig requires more or less 
eondensed and nitrogenous food, and the 
latter explains the value of the clover. A 
good illustration of the great imrovement in 
the modern pig and of the small amount of 
waste is an experiment tried in England a 
few years ago. A thoroughbred Yorkshire 
about twelve months old that dressed over 
600 pounds was carefully dissected, and the 
cleansed bones weighed only 21 pounds. 
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MASON & HAMLI 
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Highest Honors at all Great World’s 
rineteen years, 


PIANOS. 
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tent judges to constitute a radical advance in 
orte construction. 
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Do not uire one-quarter as much tuning as Plames 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. ; 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohieages 
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Dr. PARDEE’S 


REMEDY 


(The only Reliable Blood Purifier.) 
f 
A SPECIFIC FOR 


RHEUMATISM 


Scrofula. Salt Rheum 
Neural gia, Ring Worm 


AND ALL OTHER SKIN AND BLOOD Dis. 
>> BASES, IT REGULATES THE 


LIVER & KIDNEYS 


‘\ And Cures Indigestion 
* Aad all Diseases arising from an enfeebled 
condition of the system. 
f} It has proven itself to be the most reliable 
remedy known for Female Weakness, and fos 
diseases peculiar to the sex. 


> Send for our pamphlet of testimonials, and 
read of those who have been permanently 
cured by its use. 


) gaFPAsk your Draggist for DR. PARDEE’S 
REMEDY and take no other. Price $1 pei 
bottle, or six bottles for $5. 


Wj Masulactared by the 
pets , PARDEE MEDICINE CO., . 
Rochester, N. Y, 


MAGNETISM 
The Life-Giving Principle, 


Prev of disease and specific in all obscure 
obey "cases where medicines fail, can only bt 


permanently and properly applied by wearing 
MAGNETIC SHIELDS. 


No acids used, will last for years and 
Are Constantly imparting 
to the system myriads of currents o! 

THE LIFE-GIVING enon 
ge ae the equilibri 
um of the forces and gi 


NEW LIFE TO THE SICK 


AND DEBILITATED. 


THEY NEVER FAIL TO CURE 





THEY POSITIVELY CURE 
8 out of every 10 cases of 


DIABETES AND BRIGHTS, 


MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
227 Jefferson Ave., 
Main office, Pall Mall ‘ 
London, Eng. . 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
sees Cpepementiotens 
| aimee 














ORTGAGE SALE.—Default having been 
na vi the Ey = certain — 4 
gage. bearing date the 3ist day of May, A. D. 
made and executed by Frank Blumenthai, of the 
City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, te Horae 
tio C. Harrower, of the City and State of New York, 
and recorded in the office of the ter of Deeds 
for said Wayne County, on the 3ist day of = 3 
D. 1883, in liber = of ortgages, on page hc 
mo e Was, assignment in ting, 
date the 18th da 3e May. A. D. 188, aes ed by the 
said Horatio C. Harrower to Mary E. wer, of 
the City of Albany, State of New York, and which 
ment was duly recorded in the office of the 
of Deeds for said Wayne County, 
2 A. os , of May. 18. in = 
ents of mortgages, on ; On 
‘which rey there is now claimed tobe due the 
sum of eight hundred and fift 
and two hundred and seventy- 


wer 
the 
given, that at 12 o'clock Thursday, 
ven, that a o’clock noon on m 
the Ith day of March, A. D. 1887, at the easter! front 
door of the City Hall, in the City of Detrot, ‘Coun 
of Wayne, and State of Michigan, the said s Hi 
being the place where the Circuit Court for Wa: 
County is held, I shail sell at public auction te 
highest bidder, the premises described in said mort- 
gage, orso much thereof as may be 
pay the amount due on said mo 
and the legal 


thirty-five 
two and fifty-three oO 


poe plat of the subdivision of fractional sections 
and 32, town one oo range 12 east. 
M ya Lapp y tem 
ee 0 ortqngee. 
DETROIT, Mich., Tuesday, December 2ist, 
8.8. BABCOCK, Attorney of Assignee. 





N® 24960. State of Michigan. The Circuit 
Court for the County of Wayne. 
DENNIS BREEN 


vs. 
WILLIAM H. iva eeaiig:s Pare 


Notice is hereby given that on the sixth of 
November, 1886, a writ of attachment was dulyiis- 
sued out of the Circuit Court for the County of 
wares at the suitof Dennis Breen, above named 
plaintiff, and against the lands, tenements, No 

iam H. Gal- 


lagher, the above named defendant, for the sum of 
two thousand eaters, which said writ was return- 
o 


able on the 7th oF peers re ee. AON, 
Attorney for Piaintim. 
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splendidly; took 49 orders in 3 day 

called at $ houses and sold 10shelves- Dec. 17 188%. 
ourstruly, Ww. SERVIS, Philo, Ills. 

(10 shelves in 9 hours is a profit of $7.50.) Send 





for catalogue, terms, etc., all free. Send 4 cents 
and begin work at once. 
J. E. SHEPARD & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
n30-8t 
Its causes, and a new and sue- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of 
noted specialists without benefit. ured 
in three months, and since then hundreds of 


others. Full particulars sent on a oe. 
0. 41 West 31st St., New ork City. 
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LEONARD’s PATENT SPECIE PACKuT, 
FOR SENDING COINS SECUBSLY BY MAIL. 
any fraction of a dollar; coins can’t lose 
oat; tis any envelope, Wanted in house. 
sam ozen 
C. H. LEONARD, 89 Miami Ave., Detroit, Mick. 


CONSUMPTION 


have @ a remedy 

thousands of cases of long 

have been cured. fudeod, sot is my faith In ites re 
that I will send TWO BOTT 'LES oe, movies = 
oO cos 161 Pearl St., N.¥. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Six years ago, when the office of Commis- 
sioner of Immigration was created, the 
FARMER was the only journal im the State 
which took strong ground against it, and 
against any system which fostered and en- 
couraged foreign immigration. We believed 
it unwise in policy and especially unjust to 
the working classes. It is therefore with a 
large degree of satisfaction that we note the 
growth of public sentiment in this direction, 
as evidenced by the remarks of ex-Governor 
Alger on the subject in his retiring message. 
He said: 


*“‘Another great problem that must be 
solved in the near future is the one of immi- 
gration. Two years ago I recommended the 
continuance of the commissionership of im- 
migration, but the ore saw fit to 
abolish the office, and I am now satisfied 
that they were mush wiser than I. An ex- 
amination of the records of our asylums, 
prisons, poor houses and jails, will startle 
you when you find the great per cent of 
inmates that are foreign born. Bad people 
of all classes and conditions, criminals, 
paupers, partially insane, cripples, aged and 

, are dumped upon our shores, having 
been sent from foreign countries here be- 
cause it is much cheaper to pay steerage fare 
for them across the waters than to keep 
them, and they bring up in our jails, pris- 
ons, poorhouses and asylums, and are sup- 
ported by the taxpayers of our State. While 
I believe it is for the best interests of this 
country to invite people, no matter how 
large the mumbers, to come here from for- 
eign lands, provided they are healthful in 
body and in mind, capable of earning a 
living and of making good citizens during 
time of peace, and who would be willing in 
time of war, should that ever come, to take 
up arms to defend this country, yet I would 
forever exclude the class first referred to, 
and would not allow a person to immigrate 
to this country who cannot present a cer- 
tificate as to soundness of body, mind and 
gharacter. As I said before, this land of 
ours should not be a dumping ground for 
these paupers, nor should disturbers of the 
peace, such as nihilists and anarchists, 
from other countries be tolerated here. 
These are the disturbing elements and an 
element that is growing in strength in our 
midst. I recommend that a joint resolution 
de adopted asking our congressmen to urge 
that laws be enacted carrying out these 
views. 





TO OLD GENESEE. 





DEAR Siz:—In your estimate of manufac- 
turers’ profits, you add together the cost of 
materials and labor and deduct the sum from 
the value of goods produced, and call the 
difference clear income; but there must yet 
be subtracted the cost of insurance, taxes, 
repairs, commissions and other incidental 
expenses. When these bills are paid, you 
will find the ‘‘clear income’’ very much less 
than 35 per cent. 

As Mr. Adams said in last week’s Farm- 
ER, with capital seeking investment at five 
per cent, if manufacturing woolens would 
pay ten per cent, the production of woolen 
goods would be rapidly increased. 

CYRUS LEE. 


SEWING MACHINES. 








Since we began offering the MICHIGAN 
FARMER sewing machine in connection 
with the paper, a large number of them 
have been furnished to the readers of the 
FARMER in Michigan and Western New 
York. From those who are using them we 
have the very strongest indorsement of the 
merits of this sewing machine. It is a 
fact, however, that hundreds of our readers 
have been prevented from ordering one of 
these machines by the representations of 
traveling and local agents of other sewing 
machine companies, who assert that the 
machines are worthless, the materials out of 
which they are constructed of the poorest 
possible description,, and other equally 
false statements. If our readers will re- 
m ember one or two things they will see just 
what the trouble is. First, we do not, and 
will not, pay one dollar of commission on 
ozders for these machines, because we can- 
not afford to doso. Hence these agents 
naturally fight a machine on which they 
eannot make anything, for the purpose of 
selling one on which they make from 30 to 
40 per cent commission. Second, we 
do not take any trouble or go to any ex- 
pense in their sale. There are no costly 
show rooms to be maintained, no army of 
clerks, book-keepers and solicitors to be 
kept up, and no bad debts. The machines 
are shipped direct from the factory to the 
parties ordering them, and there the whole 
expense ends. 

Now, we will assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that we pay just as much for 
@ach of these machines as do the State 
Agents of those who charge from $40 to $60 
gach for machines they sell. Nota single 
one of the machines sold at the prices 
above quoted (from $40 to $60) costs over 
$15 at the factory. The balance is taken 
upin commissions -to agents, clerk hire, 
rent of palatial stores, costly fixtures, ad- 
vertising, ete., etc. Of course if our readers 
prefer paying the larger price fer a machine 
mot one particle better than the one we 


offer so much below the usual price, they 
have the privilege of doing so. We now 
make this announcement for the benefit of 
those who are thinking of buying a ma- 
chine: We will send the Farmer and 
“‘Household’’ supplement one year, with 
the machine for SEVENTEEN DoLLars, 
and will warrant the machine to be as rep- 
resented. 


Ex-Gov. ALGER, in his farewell message, 
yecommends an increase of the salary of the 
Governor of the State. It is really a humili- 
ating fact that the governorship of Mich- 
igan can only be held by citizens wealthy 
enough to stand a considerable drain upon 
their private resourees. Many people will 
cry out against millionaire governors, and 
in the next breath argueagainst any increase 
of salary, thus practically compelling politi- 
tal parties to inquire into a man’s financial 
standing before they dare nominate him. 
A little consistency is much needed, and we 
hope to see the Governor put on a par with 
a Congressman, at least so far as paying for 
his services is concerned. 








THE appointment of Hon. John T. Rich, 
of Elba, Lapeer Co., as State Railroad Com- 
missioner, is one which will reflect credit 
upon Governor Luce. He succeeds one of 
the best officials the State ever had, Hon. 
Wm. McPherson, Jr., of Howell, and may 
be relied upon to keep up the good record 
made by that official. 





Born Ex-Goy. Alger and Gov. Luce, in 
their messages, recommend the submission 
to the people of an amendment to-the con- 
stitution prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 








accurately 
questions answered prof 








Probably Worms in a Horse. 





SovuTHFIELD, Dee. 31, 1886. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a horse 18 years old, perfectly 
sound and never was sick till last spring. 
He was at work when he commenced sweat- 
ing very fast, especially in the flank; took 
him to the barn, and he kept turning up his 
upper lip and rubbing it on the boards. He 
would lie down, but did not roll or act as 
though he had any pain. He has had three 
or four of these spells, and got over them 

n. He keeps turning his lip up now, 
but eats well. If you can tell me what to do 
for him you will oblige a reader. 

MARION WILSON. 





Answer.—The symptoms as described, 
though brief, indicate the presence of 
worms, probably in the small intestines. 
In the treatment of these parasites we prefer 
strychnia as the most valuable and reliable 
of all vermifages, or worm-destroyers‘ 
known to man, when properly used. Its 
action is powerful, and its use dangerous in 
the hands of aeareless nurse. We prescribe 
it only when prepared by ourselves, and ac- 
companied with a measure graduating the 
dose, sent by express on receipt of $1, with 
full directions for its use. The following is 
a very good remedy: Oil of male fern, 1 0z.; 
powdered Jamaica ginger root, half an 02z.; 
mix with molasses for one ball. Repeat the 
dose once a day for a week. Then give the 
following: Barbadoes aloes, puly., six 
drachms; Jamaica ginger root, pulv., two 
drachms; mix with water for a ball, and 
give at night, fasting. 





Stretches in Sheep. 





Prerson, Dec. 27, 1886. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Will you please give me a remedy for 
the ‘‘stretches’”’ in sheep, through the Far- 
MER, and oblige, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—Stretches, so-called, in sheep, 
is caused by indigestion, as colic is in other 
animals. It is, in fact, identical with that 
disease. The most reliable remedy for it is 
Prof. R. Jennings’ colic mixture. Chloride 
of sodium (common salt) given freely is a 
preventive of indigestion in sheep and other 
stock. More salt, less disease. 








New Facts About Feeding. 





The well known oil cake manufacturers, 
Messrs. E. W. Blatchford & Co., Chicago, 
who have always shown a great interest in 
the science of feeding farm animals, recog- 
nizing the drawbacks that now characterize 
ordinary oilcake as a supplemental food, 
have established the manufacture of a strict- 
ly true supplemental CATTLE CAKE known 
as their Roya Stock Foon, and consist- 
ing exclusively of nutriment actually sup- 
plemental to, and to assimilate with, the 
ordinary food produced on the farm. 

The valuable properties of oil meal—oil 
and albumen—are present in this CATTLE 
CAKE in larger quantity and in more digest- 
ible form than in ordinary oil meal, with 
Jlesh, fat and milk producing elements of 
the highest value to the feeder. 

In conjunetion with this Royan Stock 
Foon, a calf rearing meal is prepared as a 
milk substitute in rearing calves and young 
stock. It is extremely nutritious, digestible 
and wholesale, and is found efficacious in 
preventing scouring. 

We have a large mass of correspondence 
and testimonials concerning this CATTLE 
CAKE and CALF MEAL before us, in which 
all the above assertions are emphasized by 
persons of a national\ standing in agri- 
culture and farming, and we are convince i 
that the best interests of our readers will be 
served in corresponding on the important 
science of supplemental feeding with the 
old established, thoroughly reliable and 
financially strong manufacturers of these 
articles, who have always evinced the live- 
liest interest in the subject, and may safely 
be considered of the highest practical and 
commercial authority on it. 








CGommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





Detroit, Jan. 10, 1887. 


FLOUR.—Market steady at unchanged 
prices. Quotations are as follows: 


Michigan, stone process............. $3 50 v6) 
roller process....... 3 50 00 

BB na0 606 00506b-5000 e008 4 2 50 

Minnesota, bakers................... 3% 00 
Minnesota, patents.... ............. 4530 00 
RR eae 3% 4 
Di ninc 0 rs'cch as setetednnr avec 2 50 85 


WHEAT.—The week closed with prices at 
the lowest range of the previous three days. 
It was expected the “ visible supply ”’ would 
show a considerable increase, although the 
foreign demand seems to keep up well. Cash 
and near futures were the weakest. At the 
close prices were as follows: No. 1 white, 83c; 
No. 2 red, 84%4c; No.3 red, 81c. In futures, 
No. 1 white, May delivery, sold at 89c; No. 2 
red, January, 84c; February, 8534c; May, 
894e. 

CORN.—Values show a decline in sympathy 
with wheat. No. 2 spot sold at 37%e, and No. 
2 yellow at 38c @ bu. Market quiet. 
OATS.—Market firm, and prices slightly 
higher. No. 2 white quoted at 82440; No. 2 
mixed at 3lc, and light mixed at 3134c. 
BARLEY.—No. 2 selling at $1 15@1 20 @ 
cental; No. 2 western quoted at $1 28@1 30 # 
eental. Market firm and more active. 
RYE.—Quoted at 53@54c @ bu., with a fair 


CLOVER SEED.—Prime selling at $4 65 ®: 
bu., and No. 2 at $4 25. In futures prime for 
February delivery sold at $4 7244c ® bu. 
BUTTER.—Market improving. Choice 
dairy commands 17@18c, and extra selections 
19@20g per lb.; fair to good, 14@16c. Cream- 
ery dull at 24@26c @ . The inquiry for 
choice dairy is beyond the supply at present. 
CHEESE.—Market firm at former prices; 
Michigan full creams, 13@131%%4¢; New York, 
184%4@lic; Ohio, 124%@13c ® b. 


stock; limed, 18@20c. ; 
APPLES.—Ordinary to good lots are worth 
$2 25@2 50 ® bbl., and fancy $2 75 @ bbl. Mar- 








ket unchanged. 


Ibs at $2 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messiras, @ 


box, $4 00@5 00; Malagas, $3 75@4 25; oranges, 
Jamaica, ® bbl., $8 00; ® 100, $2 50; Floridas, 


® box, $4@4 50; cocoanuts, ® 100, $6 00; Mal- 
aga grapes, $5@5 50 ® bbl. 


Conducted by Prof. R Jennings, erinary BEESWAX.—Steady at 22@30c 8 B., as to 
Professional advice through the columns 
M Farmer r subscribers | Wality. 


HONEY.—Quoted at 11@18¢c @ &. for comb, 
and 7@9c for extracted. Supply large and 


market quiet. 


° 8- 

Aonatly by mail unless accompanied by a fet Of} BRANS.—Market continues quiet and 
. s t St. 

one dollar. 2 reate address, No. 201 FW 8} stoady at $1 85 ® bu. for city picked 

mediums; unpicked, 750@$1 05 @ bu., as 


to quality. 

BALED HAY.—New is quoted at 8 00@9 00 
8 ton for clover, $11@12 for No. 1 timothy, 
and $9@10 for No.2. These prices are for 
car lots. Market weak under large receipts. 

SALT.—Car lots, Michigan, 85@90c per bbl. ; 
eastern, 95c; dairy, $2 10 per bbl, according to 
size of sack; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

POTATOES.—Car-lots are quoted at 35@40c 
® bu. for ordinary receipts. From store prices 
are 40@45c ® bu., according to quality. 

HOPS.—Best eastern, 34c @ .; California 
choice, 30c; 1885, 18c. 

CABBAGES.—Market active at $1 75@2 00 
$100. 

o ONIONS.—Market easy at $2 40@2 60 ® bbl. 
Supply larger. 

CRANBERRIES.—Market firm at $2 85@ 
3 00 ® bu. for Cape Cod; Michigan, $1 75@2 50 
8 bu.; Jersey, $2 25@2 75 @ bu. 

CIDER.—Clarified held at 10@1llc # gallon; 
common 6c. Market much firmer. 

POULTRY.—Quotations for live are 3c 
per lb. for roosters, 5c for hens, 7c for 


ducks, 7@8c for turkeys, and 6c for spring 


chicks. Dressed quoted as follows: Chick- 
ens, 8@9c; turkeys, 10@10c; ducks, 10@110; 
geese, 9c # hm. The supply has fallen off the 
past two or three days, and the market closed 
firm at prices quoted. 

DRESSED HOGS.—There is a steady mar- 
ket with prices tending upwards. Quotations 
are $5@5 50 ® ewt. for good to choice lots. 
Packers are unwilling to pay outside figures, 
but the receipts move off readily. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Selling from store in 
bagged lots at $2 05@2 10 ® bu. 

HIDES.—Green city, 6c ® B., country, 640; 
cured, 8@8%4c; green calf, 80; salted do, 90; 

sheep-skins, 50c@$1 50; bulls, stag and 
grubby hides \& off. 

PROVISIONS.—Some grades of barreled 
pork show an advance; lard is higher; smoked 
meats unchanged. At Chicago the week 
closed with perk and lard lower than the pre- 






vious day, but higher than last week. Quo- 
tations here are as follows: 

SING 0x4. c0b0 006a 00 0905 socks $12 50 @i2 %5 
PINE 0 04s S500 oven cvecenpecs 12 75 @13 00 
Family clear......... rind, ysoe wees 13 00. @13 25 
BORE SOBRE. cnccnscaccccee .- 13 75 @14 00 
Lard in tierces, @ D... 64Q@ «7 
Lard in kegs, # D...... 7@ 7% 
OS, | Seer 10%@ 10% 
Shoulders, @ D......... Zs 6 @ 6% 
Choice bacon, @ D.......... «.. 8 8% 
Extra mess beef, per bbl........ 8 00 25 
ee rrr 3% 





Detroit Fur Market. 


Prices unchanged as follows: 

Bear—No. 1, $8@16; No. 2, $5@12; No. 3, $1@ 
8; No. 4, 250@1; cubs, 25c@$7. 

Beaver—50c@$6 per skin. 

Fox—Cross, No. 1, $8@5; black, $20@50; 
red, No. 1, $1 25@1 50; No. 2, 75c; No. 3, 50c; 
No. 4, 10@20c; gray, No. 1,$1@1 50; No. 2, 40 
@50c: No. 3, 25@35c; No. 4, 10@20c. 

Fisher—No. 1, $6; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $1; No.4, 
25c. 

Marten—Dark, $2@3; pale, No. 1, $1@1 25; 
No. 2, 70@80c; No. 3, 40@50c; No. 4, 10@20c. 

Lynx—$2 50@6. 

Mink—No. 1, dark, 56@70c, No. 1, pale, 25@ 
50c; No. 2, 20@40c; No. 3, 10@20c; No. 4, 1@8c. 

Muskrat—Spring, 16c; winter, 12c; fall, 7c; 
kittens, 1@3c. 

Otter—No. 1, $6; No. 2, $8@4; No. 8, $1@2; 
No, 4, 50c@$1. 

Racoon—Extra, $1@1 50; No. 1, 70@80c; No. 
2, 25@40c; No. 8, 15@20c; No. 4, 1@5c. 

Raw Deer—Per skin, winter, 40c@1; fall, 
50c@1 25. 

Skunk—No. 1, $1@120; No. 2, 60@75c; No. 
8, 25@40c; No. 4, 10@15c. 

Timber Wolf—$2 50@3. ‘ 

Wildcat—10@60c. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, Jan. 8, 1887. 
CATTLE. 

The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered 761 head, against 674 last week. The 
market opened up active at about last week’s 
prices, but as the receipts increased, it 
weakened, and prices declined 15@25 cents 
below those of last week. The following 


were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra graded steers, weighing 1,800 
Ey MNOS s bein sune cikews-dvi esi Gade 4 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs............ 


100 
Good mixed pew md stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 15@8 50 
—— —t —— yy 
cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 50@2 
ee rcetnare St i — Niemen on peer’ 4 
Eawewskveses 


Bresnahan sold Cross a mixed lot of 9 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 944 Ibs at $2 50. 

Lockwood sold Cross 4 fair cows av 1,075 
Ibs at $2 50. 

Starkweather sold Ross 3 fair shipping 
steers aa 1,226 Ibs at $3 85. 

Stevens sold Cross 2 fair heifers and a cow 
av 970 lbs at $3 10. 

Stabler sold Phillips a mixed lot of 15 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 916 lbs at $3. 

Haywood sold Caplis a mixed lot of 10 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 845 Ibs at $3. 

Bresnahan sold Webb a mixed lot of 13 
an of good butchers’ stock av 848 lbs at 

Merritt sold Burt Spencer 2 fair shipplng 
steers av 1,340 lbs at $4, and a geod cow 
weighing 1,340 lbs at $3. 

Allen sold Donaldson 7 feeders av‘1,020 Ibs 
at $3 25, and 6 av 990 lbs at $3. 

Stabler sold Burt Spencer 5 fair shipping 
steers av 1,172 lbs at $3 85. 

Butler sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 9 head 
of fair butchers’ steers av 860 lbs at $3. 

Burdoin sold Burt Spencer 6 fair shipping 
steers av 1,190 lbs at $3 90, and a mixed lot of 
7 head of fair butchers’ stock to Caplis av 927 
lbs at $3. 

Rich sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 17 head of 


fair butchers’ stock av 914 lbs at $3. 


Clark sola Caplis a mixed lot of 47 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 8365 lbs at $3. 
C Roe sold Donaldson 6 fair butchere’ steers 


av 1,010 lbs at $3 60, and 2 bulls av 1,605 lbs 
at $3 20 


Rich sold Burt Spencer 4 fair oxen av 1,525 
Ibs at $3 25. 
Rook sold Burt Spencer 16 stockers av 515 


ag $2, and 2 coarse cows av 920 lbs at 


Wyman sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 7 


4 of fair butchers’ stock av 960 Ibs at 


McMullen sold John Robinson a mixed lot 


of 10 head of fair butchers’ stock av 987 lbs 
at $3, and 2 fair cows 985 Ibs at $2 50. 


Rich sold Reagan a mixed lot of 4 head of 


thin butchers’ stock av 825 lbs at $2 50. 


Newman sold Burt Spencer a mixed lot of 


12 head of fair butchers’ stock av 890 lbs 
at $3 10. 


Estep sold Phillips a mixed lot of 12 head 


of fair butchers’ stock av 976 lbs at $3 1234. 


demand. MoQuilian sold Burt Spencer a mixed lot of 
FEED.—Bran quoted at $13 00@13 25 per ton, | 10 head of fair prong ay a av a - 
ddli 3 00@15 50, Mark $3; 9 to Reagan av at an 
grin ng o et firm. — | to John Robinson av 1,470 Ibs at $2 75. 


C Roe sold Webb a mixed lot of 18 head of 


good butchers’ stock av 997 Ibs at $3 25, and 2 


cows av 955 lbs at $2 75. 
McMullen sold John Robinson a mixed lot 


of 12 head of fair butchers’ stock av 850 lbs 
at $3, and 3 fair cows av 920 lbs at 


$2 50. 
Capwell sold Switzer & Ackley 10 fair ship- 


ping steers av 1,123 lbs at $3 60. 


C Roe sold John Robinson 5 fair butchers’ 


steers av 980 Ibs at $3 25. 


Rich og Burt Spencer 22 stockers av 724 
Jedele sold Burt Spencer a mixed lot 24 


head of fair of good butchers’ stock ay 97 
EGGS.—Market active at 23@24e for fresh | Ibs at $3 25, less $10 on the lot. 


Dennis sold Reagan a mixed lot of 18 head 


of fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $2 85, and 
6 coarse cows and bulls ay 990 lbs at $2. 


Plotts sold Phillips a mixed lot of 10 head 


of fair butchers’ stock av 825 lbs at $3, and ‘ 


3 nal to John Robinson weighing 1,260 lbs at 


Priddy sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
15 head of thin butchers’ stock av 852 lbs at 


$2 65. 

Capwell sold Sullivan & Fa mixed lot of 7 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 1,070-lbs at 
$2 87%. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep ‘numbered 2,929 
against 2,380 last week. The sheep market 
opened up active, and buyers took the receipts 
at prices 15@25 cents over the rates ruling 
last week. 

Hope sold Judson 104 av 95 lbs at $4 20. 

Kalembaugh sold Clark 75 av 86 Ibs at $3 70 
and 28 to Fitzpatrick av 75 lbs at $2 624. 

Brown & Spencer sold Burt Spencer 113, 
part lambs av 70 lbs at $4, and 25 culls av 
67 Ibs at $2 50. 

Gleason sold Monahan 24 av 90 Ibs at $4 40. 

Whittaker sold Young 24 av 85 Ibs at $4. 

Stabler sold Fitzpatrick 45 av 77 Ibs at $3. 

Burdoin sold Judson 80, part lambs, av 75 
Ibs at $4 25. 

Hill sold Loosemore 104 av 82 lbs at $3 35. 

= sold Burt Spencer 41 av 84 lbs at 
Butler sold Fitzpatrick 31 av 118 lbs at 


Nichols sold Clark 150 av 87 lbs at $4. 
Estep sold Loosemore 24 av 82 lbs at $4. 
Giddings sold Judson 110 av 98 lbs at $4 40. 
Stevens sold Judson 63 av 87 Ibs at $415. 
Nichols sold Phillips 48 av 65 lbs at $3. 
Stabler sold Judson 108 av 93 Ibs at $4 30. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Clark 154 av 85 lbs 
at $4 25. 
McQuillan sold Young 56 av 83 Ibs at $3 80. 
Earl sold Fitzpatrick 39, part lambs, av 65 
Ibs at $3 80. 
os sold Burt Spencer 188 ay 88 Ibs at 


-—" sold Burt Spencer 111 Jambs av 67 lbs 
at $5. 


Young sold Clark 50 av 85 Ibs at $4 25. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 1,860 head 
against 704 last week. The market opened up 
active, the demand being largely from the 
local dealers. Prices advanced 15@20 cents 
over the prices of last week, and shippers 
could not see any money in hogs bought at 
the ruiing prices here to go to Buffalo, so they 
only purchased to a limited extent. The 
market closed firm with all sold. 

e-em sold Webb Bros 86 av 209 lbs a 


50. 
— sold Webb Bros 36 av 187 lbs at 
tgcaul sold Webb Bros 59 av 173 Ibs at 


Tubbs sold Bigley 32 av 214 lbs at $4 50. 

Gleason sold Clark 39 av 360 lbs at $4 65, 
and 34 av 225 lbs at $4 55. 

Stevens sold Bigley 37 av 191 lbs at $4 50. 

Burlingame sold Webb Bros 98 av 218 lbs at 


Allen sold Sullivan & F 20 av 309 lbs at 


Merritt sold Clark 68 av 216 Ibs at $4 45. 
C Roe sold Webb Bros 33 av 248 lbs at $4 55. 
Pe gag sold Sullivan & F 78 av 212 lbs at 


Estep sold Monahan 23 av 161 lbs at $4 40. 
a sold Webb Bros 39 av 202 Ibs at 
Haywood sold Clark 24 av 242 Ibs at $4 50. 

Jedele sold Webb Bros 61 av 242 lbs at 


$4 55. 
C Roe sold Webb Bros 18 ay 249 Ibs at 
$4 50, and 17 av 208 Ibs at $4 55. 
Griffin sold Clark 32 av 189 lbs at $4 55. 
FO das sold Webb Bros 28 av 200 lbs at 
Merritt sold Clark 24 av 151 lbs at $4 40. 
Stabler sold Sullivan & F 28 av 254 lbs at 


25. 
oe sold Monahan 33 av 131 Ibs at 


Rich sold sold Sullivan 10 av 212 Ibs at $4 60. 
Plotts sold Clark 35 av 188 lbs at $4 50. 
Wyman sold Webb Bros 57 av 197 lbs at 


4 60. 
Devine sold Webb Bros 11 av 193 Ibs at 


60. 
Switzer & Aekley sold Webb Bros 16 av 197 
Ibs at $4 60. 
Earl sold Wébb Bros 31 av 200 !bs at $4 50. 
C Roe sold Webb Bros 151 av 223 lbs at $4 60. 





King’s Yards. 
v x Saturday, Jan. 8, 1887. 
CATTLE. 


The markel opened up at these yards with 
643 head of cettle on sale. There was a good 
attendance of buyers, and the mauzket ruled 
active ata decline of 15@25 cents below the 
prices of last week. 


Proper sold Ranss 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 962 lbs at $8 75. 
Jones soid Hayes 4 bulls av 1,045 Ibs at 


Johnson sold Hiller 5 fair cows av 964 Ibs 


50. 

Jones sold Hiller a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 806 lbs at $3 25. 

Johnson sold Hiller 8 fair heifers avy 886 
Ibs at $3 25. 

Simmons sold Cross a mixed lot of 6 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 925 Ibs at $3 20. 

L Beach sold Wreford & Beck 10 fair 
butchers’ steers av 924 lbs at $3 40. 

Kalaher sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 812 lbs at $3. 

Jenny sold Rice 2 bulls av 1,570 Ibs at $3 50. 

Jacobs sold McHugh 4 fair oxen ay 1,622 
Ibs at $3. 

J Beach sold McGee a mixed lot of 23 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 831 lbs at $2 75, and 
4 thin ones to Cross av 762 lbs at $2 50. 

Merrihew sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 7 
oe 06 of good butchers’ stock av 840 lbs at 

25. 
Hogan sold Rice 4 stockers av 670 lbs at 


55. 
Proper sold Sullivan 4 fair oxen av 1,645 lbs 
t 


at $3. 
Bliss sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
4 head of fair butchers’ stock av 852 Ibs at 


$3. 

Peach sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
10 head of fair butchers’ stock av 989 Ibs at 
$3, and 3 choice steers av 1,226 lbs at $4 50. 

Hicks sold Brown a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 728 lbs at $2 75. 

Butler sold Marx a mixed lot of4 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 830 lbs at $3. 

Purdy sold Bussell a mixed lot of 12 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 824 lbs at $3 30. 

Sullivan sold Ford a mixed lot of 21 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 686 lbs at $2 75. 

McMillan sold Marx 5 fair butchers’ steers 
av 998 lbs at $3 50. 

Sullivan sold Marx amixed lot of g head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 967 lbs at $2 50. 

Snyder sold Marx a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 765 lbs at $3, and 4 
good steers av 1,180 lbs at $3 75. 

Sweet sold Kammon a mixad lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 715 lbs at $3. 

Butler sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 6 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 1,000 lbs at 


$2 60. 

Aldrieh sold Genther 4 good butchers’ 
steers av 962 lbs at $4, and 4 fair ones to 
Billkofski av 850 Ibs at $3 50. 

Lovewell sola Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 7 head of fair butchers’ stock av 855 lbs at 
$83 50, and 4 to Houghton av 720 lbs at $2 90. 

Jenks sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 10 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 769 lbs at 


50. 
Fin sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
4 head of good butchers’ stock av 872 lbs at 


25. 

Howland sold Kraft3 good butcheis’ steers 
av 1,096 lbs at $4. 

Hogan sold Knoch 2 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,065 Ibs at $3 80. 

an sold Marshick 3 fair heifers av 796 
at $3 15. 
Newton sold H Roe a mixed lot of 4 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 860 Ibs at $3 25. 
Culver sold Kammon a mixed’ let of 4 head 
of fair butchers’ stock ay 717 lbs at $2 85. 
Long sold McGee a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 850 Ibs at $3. 
Besancon sold Purdy 10 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,120 lbs at $4. 
Smith sold Hersch 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 972 lbs at $4. 
Waters sold Meyers 3 fair heifers av 870 lbs 
at $3 30. f 
Beardslee sold. McGee a mixed lot of 6 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 818 Ibs at $2 75, 
= ve en Rice av 840 lbs at $2 70. 

ogan 80) rown ¢ cows 
ae good av 1,210 lbs 

sold Marx 4 fair butchers’ 

“_— lbs = ben stares 

enny y & mixed lot of 11 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 943 lbs at $3. 
Snyder sold McGee a mixed lot of 6 head of 

Mortis sold Wroteed a & Beck. leaed Zs a 

k 4 

1,082 Ibs at $3. a 
Holmes sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
3 ee of good butchers’ stock av 870 Ibs at 


Purdy sola ‘Buseell a mixed lot of 18 head 
of good butchers’ stock ay 926 Ibs at $3 10. 
Patrick sold Bradway a mixed lot of 7 head 





of fair butchers’ » av 644 Ibs at $3; 11 
thin ones to McGee ay 1, bs at $2 65, and 3 












a butchers’ steers to Hulbert av 966 lbs at 
40. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 2,441 head. 
Sheep were in good demand, and the offering 
were disposed of at an advance of 15@25 
cents over the rates of last week. 


Jenny sold Morey 25 av 102 lbs at $3 75. 

Hogan sold Fero 220, part lambs, av 70 lbs 
at $4 25. 

Merrihew sold Andrews 46, part lambs, av 
68 lbs at $4. 

Goodison sold Wreford & Beck 123 av 90 
Ibs at $3 75. 

Bell sold Baxter 33 av 70 lbs at $3 50. 

McHugh sold Fitzpatrick 257 av 80 Ibs at 

70. 


Switzer sold Harlan 77 av 89 Ibs at $3 75. 
Simmons sold Morey 97 av 89 lbs at $4 15. 
Richmond sold Bowman 51 av 82 Ibs at 


$3 50. 
Switzer sold Loosemore 40 av 63 lbs at $2 50. 
$ Richmond sold Loosemore 16 av 77 lbs at 
2 50. 
Hicks sold Bowman 20 av 83 Ibs at $3 25. 
Culver sold Loosemore 94 av 77 Ibs at $2 80. 
Bliss sold Somers 20 av 83 Ibs at $3 65. 
Adams sold Shepard 36 av 82 lbs at $3 85. 
Shepard sold Bowman200 av 81 Ibs at $3 90. 
Beach sold Baxter 53, part lambs, av 65 lbs 
at $3 25. 
Hicks sola Green 28 av 78 Ibs at $2 15. 
Dunning solid Andrews 32 av 80 lbs at $3. 
Sweet sold Green 56 av 83 lbs at $3 50. 
Morris sold Green 72, part lambs, av 83 lbs 
at $4 25, and 47 to Newton av 84 lbs at $4 40. 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 1,042. Hogs 
were in good demaud and the light receipts 
were soon disposed of at prices 15@20 cents 
higher than those of last week. 

Goodison sold Rauss 44 av 210 Ibs at $4 60. 

Nott sold Rauss 69 av 224 Ibs at $4 50. 

L Beach sold Rauss 30 av 165 Ibs at $4 50. 

Beardslee sold Rauss 41 av 217 Ibs at $4 50. 

Jenny sold Rauss 48 av 163 Ibs at $4. 

Merrihew sold Rauss 31 av 220 lbs at $4 60. 

Page sold Smith 23 av 313 lbs at $4 60. 

Richmond sold Patrick 23 av 266 lbs at 


60. 
Bliss sold Patrick 28 av 227 lbs at $4 50. 
wa sold Sullivan 111 av 207 lbs at 
60. 
Newton sold Sullivan 26 av 186 lbs at $4 50. 
Scannell sold Sheldon 33 av 233 lbs at $4 60. 
Crumm sold Rauss 17 av 220 lbs at $4 50. 
Flieschman sold Rauss 21 av 147 lbs at 
30 


Adams sold Stacey 63 av 221 Ibs at $4 57%. 
Peach sold Rauss 28 av 167 lbs at $4 40. 
Purdy sold Sullivan 16 av 262 lbs at $4 25. 





Buffalo. 


CAaTTLE.—Receipts 10,672, against 5,410 the 
previous week. The cattle market opened 
up on Monday with 144 car loads on sale. 
The demand was active, but mostly on local 
account. Prices held about steady with 
those of the Monday previous. The best 
steers on sale brought $4 70@5 10; good ship- 
pers, $4 60@4 80; fair to good butchers’ steers 
$3 15@4 25; common to good mixed butchers’ 
stock, $3@3 75, and stockers at $2 20@3. The 
receipts were very light on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the market ruling steady, at the 
following 

QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,008 SS eee 


Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 


PMP UML caso canaia'sdcn gs nesaesed cass 4 50@4 85 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350.............. 4 25@4 50 


Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh. 
weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.......... 
Light Butchers’—Steers averagin 
850 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 


mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs. 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 


ER ee Tee eee 2 20@3 00 
Michigan feeders, fair to ehoice..... 3 25@3 50 
Fat bulls, fair to extra............... 2 25@3 00 


SuEEP.—Receipts 39,800, against 30,600 the 
previous week. There were 60 car loads of 
sheep on sale Monday. The market ruled a 
little slow, but prices were steady. The of- 
ferings on Tuesday and Wednesday were 
moderate and prices unchanged. Fair to 
good sheep sold at $3 ; good to choice, 
$4 25@4 50; good to cho#ie western lambs, 
$5 75@6 25. { 

HoGs.—Receipts 60,723, against 64,467 the 
previous week. The supply of hogs on Mon- 
day was made up 85 car loads. The market 
opened up active and ruled steady at prices 
10 cents per hundred higher than those of 
Saturday. Prices were 10 cents higher again 
on Tuesday, but declined 5@10 cents on 
Wednesday, closing with good to choice 
Yorkers selling at $4 85@4 90; light do, $4 70 
@4 80; medium weights, fair to choice, $4 75 
@5; good to choice heavy, $4 95@5; pigs, 
—eT 60; coarse rough and common, $3 50 





Chicago. 

CaTTLE.—Receipts 42,107, against 31,269 
last week. Shipments 13,595. The cattle 
market opened up on Monday with 11,504 
head of on sale. Trading opened up slow 
ata decline of 10 cents on the best grades 
and 15 cents on common from Saturday’s 
prices. Prime steers were quoted at $5 05@ 
5 15; choice, $4 50@4 95; common to good, 
$3 50@4 15; poor to medium, $8 15@3 85; in- 
ferior to choice cows, $1 25@2 85, with stock- 
ers at $2 25@3. On Tuesday the receipts were 
light and prices advanced 5@10 cents, and 
another advance of 5 cents on the best grades 
was made on Wednesday. There were 7,000 
cattle received on Thursday. The demand 
was good and prices advanced 5@10 cents. 
The receipts were large on Friday and prices 
declined 10@15 cents. On Saturday the mar- 
ket ruled steady, and closed steady at the fol- 
lowing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Prime be@Ves... o..sceeeeececeeseeees 85 
Choice to fancy shipping, 1,350 to 


Es au pu'es.ce led cater aia 4 2@4 75 

to 8 8, 1, 
eerste cresassecnea in, 8 OOO M0 

Poor and medium steers, 0 
Sey Meee 
Fair to choice COWS........-.-+--++++ 1 7%5@2 80 
Inferior to medium cows......... eoes 1 26Q@1 70 
Poor to choice bulls.........ssesse... 1 40@2 60 
Stockers, 550 tO 860........-.sseeeeeces 2 26@3 00 
Feeders, 875 t0 1,150... . ....++.... 3 00@3 8 





Hoas.—Receipts 139,313, agairst 80,087 last 
week. Shipments 23,118. The offerings of 
hogs on Monday numbered 16,308. The mar- 
ket opened up active and ruled steady at the 
closing prices of the previous week. Poor 
to prime light sold at $3 90@4 60; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $4 15@5; skips and 


culls, $2 75@8 80. Prices declined 10 cents 
on Tuesday, the receipts being heavy; ruled 
steady on Wednesday; advanced 5@10 cents 
on Thursday, bnt declined 5 cents again on 
Priday. On Saturday the market opened up 
slow and closed 10 cents lower, poor to prime 
light selling at $3 80@4 55; inferier mixed to 
ehoice heavy, $4@4 90, with skips and culls 
at $2 80@3 70. 


~NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Stock Farm For Sale, 


Woodlawn Stock Farm, situated six and one- 
half miles north of St. Louis, Gratiot County, 
Michigan, will be sold at a very reasonable 
price. The farm consists of 820 acres, 140 of 
which are well cleared, balance timber afford- 
ing good pasturage. The farm is the north half 
of section 24 in the township of Coe, Isabella 
County, one of the best agricultural townshi 
in the State, and in the midst of an old, well- 
settled district, and near two railroads. A 
—_ pense, 2 barn 36x 

















pure water. No waste land; soil dark oe. 


cies eae 
FREY SNEWTILE 


Cc 


-BRICK™ 


with automatic cut off. 
No revolving core pin 
or bracket. Is made 

crush. 
















HE VERY BEST 





FREY,SHECKLER& HOOVER,Bucyrus,Q 





The above Seale, which will weigh from quarter of an ounce 
to 240 lbs., will be sent to any address for $5, and the “ Farmer ’”’ 
sent one year also. You can have the scale sent to one address 
and the “ Farmer” to another if desired. The ‘“‘ Farmer” is $1.50 
per year, making the scale cost you just $3.50. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, Publishers Michigan Farmer, 
No. 44 West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 

More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
re with the multitude of low tert, short 


weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. Royal Baxine PowpeErR Co. 106 Wall 
Street Mew York. 


This powder never varies. 
stre and wholesomeness. 





Poultry & Hogs ! 


SHIP YOUR 


Poultry, Game, 
Dressed Hogs, Butter, Eggs, Ete., to 


E. B. GAWLEY &CO., 


Cornmission Merchants, 
No. 74 West Woodbridge Street, 


Detroit, ~ Mich 


Detroit Bank References: A. Ives & Sons, De- 
troit National, McLellan & Anderson. 

Stencil plates and Market Reports furnished 
free on application. jy27-1 


Ground Oil Cake! 


OLD PROCESS. 


Now is the time to buy the genuine article cheap 
To be had in Michigan of 
F. Van Driele & Co., Grand Rapids. 
a. Ranney, Kalamazoo, 
T. B. Taylor, Jackson City Mills, Jackson. 
W. 8. Penfield, 219 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
Joseph Hughes, Esq., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Sm.—Having used your Star brand of Old Pro- 
cess Oil Cake Meal, I can cheerfully recommend 
it to farmers and stockmen. Yours truly, 
J. C. STERLING, 
Secretary Mich. State Ag’l Society. 
Ask for Star * brand, manufactured only by 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., 


Is-Good-Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M, Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 


fi2-eowtf-8n 


To introduce them 
BIC OFFER, , 70 introduce t 


1,000 Self-Operatin Washing Machines. If 
you want one send us your name, P. 0. & 
express office at once. The National Co., 23 
Dey St., N. ¥. au3$1-26t 


ee QUARTERLY REPORT 

















— OF THE CONDITION OF — 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


Of Detroit, Michigan, at the close of business on 
Monday, January 3d, 1887. 


LIABILITYES. 
CMBGGR) DOE Ta a oe ack ice dade cece $ 150,000 00 
SIE ns «é.cusivee vison’ twie in 3,788,657 74 
Interest earnings................000. 250,122 62 
$4,368,780 16 

RESOURCES. 


Cash on hand and on deposit in 

other banks, subject to payment 

WR OMEN ha civennechsesasnveece 811,007 11 
Loans on unincumbered real estate 1,050,910 01 
Loans, secured by collaterals...... 1,097,476 07 
Invested in United States, Michigan 
school distriet and other bonds... 
Collections in transit............... 
Banking house and lot......... ioe 
Furniture, safes and fixtures....... 6,625 12 


$4,188,780 16 


50,500 00 

Ido solemnly swear that the above statement 

fs true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this third 
day of January, 1887. 
C. F. COLLINS, Notary Public. 


Interest allowed on all deposits at the rate of 
three per cent per annum. 

Money to lean at CURRENT RATES OF INTEREST 
ON SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 

Parties or municipal corporations nevng le- 
gally issued bonds under the laws of this State 
can negotiate the same at this institution on fa- 
verable terms. 8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 
WM. B. WESSON, President. 10-8 


Due and accrued interest on loans 
and investments....... .......... 





: 1828. 
A 
re always grown from selected seed stocks 
but those of finest Coogee nt guaranteed to 
satisfaction or money fr: ded. Our handsomely 





Garden Guide mailed on application 
ROBERT BUIST, JR. 
Crower. PHILADELPHIA, 





jnontnineniijeoeas 
J. As MANN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 


Sales made in any parts of United. States or 


THE BIGNELL POST POWER. 





FOR FARM USE! 


Especially designed to meet the wants of farm 
ers who desire a light power for barn use, which 
will be oe ready to operate and never in the 
way. It will perform as much work as two 
horses can draw; is cheap, durable and so simple 
in construction that it cannot get out of order. 
Takes power from horse to other machine by 
belt without jack or tumbling rod. 


THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST ! 
SMYRNA BELLS. 


Made of Amalgam steel metal, and for volume 
and purity of tone are not to be excelled. 

For information in regard to any of the above 
call on or address F. B. BIGNELL, 
012-13t Smyrna, Mich. 


Morton Manufacturing Co., 


ROMEO, - MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTUBERS OF— 
Morton’s Reversible Tread Horse- 








Power, Monarch Feed-Cutter, 
the Monarch A 
Swing 


ustable 
Saw le. 


which, with the Feed- 
Grinder which we sell, 
comprises the best set 
of machinery in the 
market for the general 
farmer. ThesPower is 
made with ar adjusta- 
ble elevation and has & 
governor which gives tt 
as perfect and 
be adjusted to ran 
can bt 
he power fast or slow. The Feed Cutter is made 
with an adjustable steel throat lining, which Fee 
four new cutting edges without extra cost. It-has 
the capacity to cut one ton per heur. The Grind- 
er attached to our Power grind from 10 to 15 
bushels per hour with two horses. For references 


and 





— 


we direct you to John F. Hagerman, eo; Hon. 
A.B. Maynard, Romeo; Eugene Smith, St. Clair; 
Hon. H. Hon. Wm. L. Weo- 


ber, East Sagi fe aren GOON Tes 
naw; G. N. Terri ; 8. L. 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, -y. ~ eee 
We also make a power es ly adapted to 





Grain Elevators and other statione urposes, 
which will elevate five bushels per pars fifty 
five feet high, with one horse and medium cleva- 
tion. For this purpose we refer you to Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, Gaines 
Station ; James Johnson, Cassopolis; John Gard- 
ner, Oxferd. Correspondonce solicited. For 
further particulars and illustrated circulars ad- 
dress as above. Mention this paper. ag- 


A Geod Stock ané Grain Farm For Sale 


Contains about one hundred and eighty-six acres, 
one hundred and forty of by impro 





balance in timber. orchard and 
buildiugs on the place. Situated two miles north 
and three west of the ao of St. Johns, Clinton 
County. For further culars and terms in- 
quire of R. B. CARUSS, 

mrh2tf - St. Johns, Mich, 





KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
es tad WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

\ and 206 West Balti: 
Yo. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. so eens 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR — 


Horses, Cattle and Shee 





P 















Over 150 Horses with Colic Treated in 
the Detroit Fire Department With- 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Annual 
— of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners, A record which chal- 
lenges the world; better than any number of in- 
a pe ae om 

‘ure in Horses: ic, indiges: 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and iene he 'd- 
neys or Bladder. Colic, 


5B t we awe in Cattle: If 
oove or Blown, Diarrhea or . 
It will Cure in ay Colic, vpliarpes 
or Dysentery, when given according to 
IT WILL PAY 
ownor of a Horse, Cow or coe pe keep 
this invaluable remedy always on for cases 
of emergency. Each bottle contains eight full 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen doses 


for sheep. A single dose in Colic wien given in 
time nsually has the desired effect. It will not 
spoil by age. 


PRICE, $100 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgeon 


201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 
ee Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Butter and Eggs Wanted. 


Persons who make first-class butter and have 
eggs forsale will do well to correspond with me. 
Any information required will cheerfully 











Canada. Terms reasonable, and made known 
on application. tf-8p . 


given. Refer to MicuigaN Farmer, Preston’s 

Bank, Phelps & Brace. E,8. HIBBARD, 
Dealer in Farm Products, 

mr30- 646 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


=, 
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